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Routes to tour in Germany 

The German 
Wine Route 
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German roads will get you 
there - to the Palatinate 
woods, for Instance, where 
2,000 years ago Roman 
legionaries were already 
growing wine. Each vine yields 
up to three litres of various 
kinds of wine, such as 
Riesling, Sylvaner, Muller- 
Thurgau, Scheurebe or 
GewOrztramlner. Grapes are 
gathered In the autumn but 
the seaspn never ends. 
Palatinate people are always 
ready to throw a party, and 

wine always holds pride of ' 
place, generating 
GemOt/ichkeit and good 
cheer. As at the annual Bad 
Durkhelm Wurstmarkt, or 
sausage market, the 
Deideshelm goat auction and 

the election of the German 

Wine Queen in Neustadt. Stay 
the night In wine-growing 

villages, taste the wines and 

become a connoisseur. 

Visit Germany and let the Wine 

Route be your guide. 






1 Grapes on the vine 

2 Dorrenbach 
3. St Martin „ 

4 Deideshelm . ]/" u 

5 Wephenhelm ‘ 
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Strauss-Honecker meeting raises 
hopes of an East-West thaw 




tveral years of frost In East-West 
ties are evidently coming to an end. 
jjy further proof were needed, the 
fing between Bavarian Premier 
Zr Josef Strauss and GDR leader 
i Honecker provided it with u ven- 

remains to be seen for the time 
fwhat direction moves in world af- 
in recent months may yet take and 
jierlhe encouraging trend will con- 

i • 

tit already seems clear that people 
ire girding their loins for n hot uu« 
_can expect the overall climate of 
| affairs to be somewhat different 
the summer recess, 
jalance sheet of the chungcs shows 

i ir years of inability to communi- 
iween the superpowers are now 

began with the Soviet invasion 
hanistan and escalated throug- 
four-year period during which 
'A and the USSR played their 
Jibe brink of confrontation, 
scrctaiy of State George Shultz 
June there was still plenty of 
ce for talks with Moscow. At the 
had alroudy sounded out this 
pbnee in many secret meetings with 
(Soviet ambassador to Washington, 
ffiobrynin, 

fe Soviet umbussudor has since 
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BeethoVenstrasse 69 , 


able to use the basemerit en- 
* to the State Department* as in 
finger’s days, and the “second 
neH by which Mr Kissinger ns Sec- 

J of State made headway in the 
aiks. 

9 issue now under discussion is 
a drastic reduction in strategic 
“WWS, 

^tuation In the Middle East and 
^ .humanitarian issues are also 
discussion, while the United Sla- 
|5™ly. negotiating with the So- 
juonthe terms of a new long-term 
Payment. 

n* sre talks on a withdrawal of 
forces from Angola that might 


■M 
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already have come to something if only 
South Africa had been more obliging. 

Mr Shultz and Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Gromyko are due to hold talks on a 
wide range of subjects during the open- 
ing week of the UN General Assembly 
ut the end of September. 

They should pave the way for a sum- 
mit meeting between President Reagan 
and the Soviet leader, Mr Andropov. 

The change is even more striking 
when the course of negotiations at the 
various conferences on disarmament 
and arms control is taken into account. 

For years they marked time or made 
very slow progress: the Helsinki review 
conference in Madrid, the MBFR talks 
in Vienna, the UN disarmament confe- 
rence in Geneva, the Start and the INF 
talks, also in Geneva. 

, Now things arc on the move every- 
where: 

• After three years of talks in Madrid 
the Helsinki review conference lins 
been concluded with a very satisfactory 
results for the West. 

Results have been achieved in Ma- 
drid just in time to Inunch a European 
disarmament in Stockholm this winter 
ut what may well be the samo time us 
the West goes ahead with missllo mo- 
dernisation. 

• Yet agreement at the Geneva INF 
talks on a much lower ceiling for 
medium-range missiles no longer seems 
out of the question now that both su- 
perpowers have signalised their readi- 
ness to reconsider the walk in the 

R ichard Burt, head of European af- 
fairs at the US State Department, 
has given the German government an 
unconditional vote of confidence. 

As chairman of the special Nato con- 
sultative group in Brussels for the Ge- 
neva disarmament talks between Mos- 
cow and Washington Mr Burt is a key 
figure in Western alliance policy. - 
Although fellow-members of Nato in 
Brussels are still upset about comments 
from Bonn in connection with the Ge- 
neva walk-in-the-woods proposals, Mr 
Burt's talks in Bonn resulted in a reas- 
suring statement by the US embassy. 

Agreement between Bonn and Wash- 
ington on security policy has not since 
1977 been as total as it is right now, it 
was stated, 1 

In Bonn he conferred with Minister 
of Stale Alois Merles, CDU, and state 
secretary Bemdt von Staden of the Fo- 
reign Office. 

He also held talks with state secretary 
Lothar ROhl, FDP, and planning chief 
Volker ROhe, CDU, of the Defence Mi- 
nistry. 

The US government, he said, has no 
objections to Foreign Minister Gens- 


woods proposals 
drawn up by Mr 
Nitze and Mr Kvit- 
sinski and rejected 
last year. 

•At the Start talks 
on strategic arms 
reduction both Wa- 
shington and Mos- 
cow have submitted 
proposals that have 
brought their re- 
spective positions 
much closer toge- 
ther. It came as a 
surprise to hear 
from the US dele- 
gation that after a 
high-level political 
decision agreement 
might be reached 
on Start terms too 
in four to six 
months. 






•On mutual ba- 
lanced force reduc- 
tion in Central Eu- m.v, 

rope the Warsaw The picture, that i 

Pact submitted a ^-'“UBhing Q 
treaty draft of its Ing near East Berl 

own in the last round of talks th^it the 
West feels includes for the first time 
moves (hut could muke it possible to 
stake out the framework for an agree- 
ment. 

In the draft Moscow acknowledges, 
albeit insufficiently as yet, the principle 
of verifying agreed troop cuts, whereas 
the West Is showing greater flexibility in 
the data dispute over the Warsaw Pact's 
exact troop strength, 

• Verification is likewise a main hnn- 


mm. ||||k ® 





The picture' that says It ail. CSli leader Franz Josef $trausa 
and a laughing QDR leader Erich Honecker during their meet- 
ing near Eaet Berlin (ptory page 3 ). ( , - (Phoio: dpu> 

1 of talks thyt the dlcap at the UN disarmament cohferen- 
for the first time ce's talks on a worldwide ban on chcmi- 
ike it possible to cal weapons. > 

ork for an agree- Here too Moscow has indicated for 
the flist timo that it Is prepared to dls- 
>w acknowledges, cuss • on-the-spot Inspection, which 
yet, the principle would be indispensable. 

Dop cuts, whereas ■ There are many more pointers to 
eater flexibility in change. In connection with the Helsinki 
the Warsaw Pact's talks Moscow has offered the , United 
States more humanitarian gestures, pos- 
wise a main hnn- Continued on page 2 


Alliance vote of 
confidence 
for Bonn 


cher, FDP, and Chancellor Kohl, CDU, 
recommending a resurrection of the 
walk in the woods proposals In Geneva, 

In July 1982 the chief US and Soviet 
negotiators at the Geneva INF talks, 
Paul Nitze and Yuli Kvitsinski, agreed 
during a walk in the woods on a tentati- 
ve arms limitation plan. 

Russia was to scrap all but 75 SS-20 
systems in Eastern Europe, while Ame- 
rica was to make do with 75 Cruise mis- 
siles in Western Europe. 

The idea was first rejected in Mos- 
cow, then in Washington. 

In Nato the first reference to the walk 
in the woods proposal byHCrr Gens- 
cher was partly taken to mean that 
Bonn was no longer so keen on 'Persh- 
ing 2 missiles. 

Defends Minister Manfred Wflrner, 


CDU, who has lately been in America 
and Canada, sounded most annoyed 
with Both Herr Genscher and Herr 
Kohl. : 

. Chancellor Kohl, in an interview with 
the Washington Post, said: l, I am in fa- 
vour of using every opportunity of 
holding sensible talks In Geneva. 

‘ "Over a year' ago there Was the so- 
called vyalk in the woods. The i?siie was 
not soiihdedout In depth. ' ' 

“I am no judge of whether there is 
any chance of a fresh start here. That 
will need to be checked out in Geneva! 

’ "We are not changing the timetable 
oi* the stationing of Pershing 2s if Gene- 
va proves a failure." 

After Mr Burt's talks in Bonn both 
US and German officials agree that the 
crucial feature of (he walk-in-the-woods 
reminder is not the decision to dispense 
US missiles but Moscow's* agreement a 
year ago to a balance that did not inclu- 
de British and French nuclear liaissijea; 

Moscow has since blocked the Gene- 
va talks by: demanding the Inclusion of 
the 162 Anglo-French systems in any 
agreement to be reached. 

- (Hannovertche AUgcmelrie,^ July 1983) 
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Britain drops a 
hint about 
missiles talks 

B ritain's Defence Minister, Michael 
Headline, has slanalerf nritnin'e 


-DHeseltine, has signaled Britain’s 
readiness to include its nuclear wea- 
/“too Stott talks, even though 
Whitehall might be unwilling to include 
them in the INF talks on US and Soviet 
medium-range missiles. 

His comments, in Parliament in Lon- 
don, wi/1 have received attention in 
Moscow, even if they have not in the 
Western mass media. 

Mr Heseltine’s comment may have 
meant that Chancellor Kohl of Germa- 
ny has urged President Mitterrand of 
France to take a similar view during 
their walk in the woods in Alsace* 
Moscow's insistence on British and 
French nuclear weapons being Included 
In the INF taJka at Geneva has emerged 
as a crucial handicap to an Interim solu- 
tion. 

Thla was a point brought home to 
Herr Kohl and his Foreign Minister, 
Herr Genscher, on their recent visit to 
Moscow. It was also taken by Bgon 
flahr, the Bonn Opposition** security 
expert, in the Soviet capital. 

The obvious reason for Soviet insis- 
Britain plans to replace its 
64 Polaris missiles on board nuclear 
submarines by Trident missiles at the 
end of the decade. 

Tho Polaris has three warheads, the 
Trident ten, 

"JJiMi.'piiMr to-fcxpaftdlutueiear 
fleet from five to seven submarines and 
to lit them out with new missiles that 
have seven warheads each Instead of 
one. 

If Britain and Franco were prepared 
to include their independent strategic 
nuclear deterrent in a global East-West 
balance, Moscow could no longer plau- 
s b!y justiiy its insitgence on its inclu- 
ston In the medium-range INF talks. 

Viewed in this light U is easier to see 
why both Herr Genscher and Herr Kohl 
have referred. in Interviews to last year's 
Geneva walk in tho woods proposals by 
MrNiteo and Mr. Kvitsinski as a model 
'The chief US and Soviet delegate at 
the Geneva talks tentatively suggested 
Ehat 75 s ?’ 20 missiles (with a total 225 

r- ,m ? d a ! We ? tcttl Eur °P B ‘ 
Siifi? 86 f auQ chlng fa- 

V— w H«ds each aimed , 

fbaSnc™ EUh>P ® mi8ht be cons We«d , 

meant a Western 
Witt the; 108' ftnh. ' 

ricyat»ikj ' asreen, “ t “ Htf'di. ( 

No Pershlngs was probably what k 

mostinterested theSovfy Union. * 

w * re keep a further 
berL^°!l S-Wtf* 70 warheads, in.si- a 
* nd ^ thou ^ toe SS-20* are mo- 

.^theywere not classified as a boZ 

|erwe,ght to British a^ Frpnch ^- j 

Since Soviet .diplomats are known 

murth? ■?* 00 tostruejions . it .* 

Ej£** *r**«' Moscow's swift S 

Hen Kohl It .Out Motcow ud S 


Washington, likewise virtually unnotic- 
ed by public opinion, are much nearer 
agreement at the Start talks. 

Tho Soviet Union now suggests that 
both sides reduce the number of their 
ICBMs and bombers to 1,800 units each 
by the end of the decade. . 

The United States would like the two 
sides to commit themselves to a maxi- 
mum of 1,200 missiles and 400 strategic 
long-range bombers each. 
s The difference, a mere 200 delivery 
sytems, ought soon to be overcome, and 
’ too New York Times says Washington 
no longer objects to limiting tho number 
of Cruise missiles to be launched from 
1 on board aircraft. 

The Russians want cadi side to limit 
itself (o a ceiling of 1,080 missiles and 
aircraft with several warficads cacfi. 

So the numbers game need no longer 
go on interminably at the Start talks, al- 
though that still leaves tho question of 
controls. 

Moscow has, however, threatened to 
break off the Start talks if the West goes 
ahead and stations new medium-range 
US missiles in Europe because results 
nave not been achieved at the INF 
talks. 

Mr Heseltlne's statement at West- 
“JytoJ ***** Britain would not stand 
aside if Start terms were agreed is an in- 
centive to Moscow no longer to fear 
that Britain might go it alone in boost- 
ing the number of its nuclear warheads. 

J w «e to sound a similar 

note there would no longer be any real 
««on why the Soviet Union should 
allow the inf talks to founder on tho « 

ml8sti« f BriUsh “ nd French strategic j 

By definition the British and French 1 

Start tali” n any Caso an issuo f °r the j 

The way would then be dear Tor a re- \ 
turn to the walk in the woods proposal 

Yet maybe President Mitterrand Is 
keen on seeing Pershing 2s stationed in I 

- 12 malte f how ma »y walks l 
are held in the woods. * 

1* ? 5 “ k ““ 0n Bccin S the * 
Perahiti^ stationed as Chancellor Kohl, - 

Ptore gn Minister Genscher and the Op. . 
itoBltion SPD arokeen to make at least l 

*i Ju *!* s ^ erfluous and to limit l 

missile modernisation to Cruise missi- 

It has been clear since the walk in tho « 
Geneva woods at the latest that Mos- a 

SmhS 1 ' h i Cn ‘ h * “W“ be C 

talcrsbl., whore*, the Peiwhini* *re 

Mitttfnind’s viewpoint a a 

-« ISSUES.** * 

b, ? mp ,n Dumber 

One missile modernisation deadline) 1 Q 

Ameri«i° nger He 83 C,eariy with toe vc 
aSSl “ ““^especially in the th 
SPD, might like to believe. BrichHuuer 

(G«Mnr.AiueJ| W Bonii l Mj B iy|9 M) de 
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Will to compromise at (Germany 

heart of the arms matij Realpolitik on both sides as Honecker 

"reealltd thun us bids by the Sovlci ilJ * « . . _ . _ .. 


Tphc year 1983 may well be recalled 
X as the year of the woods: not just 
[ on account of acid rain but also in view 
of (he state of Eust-Wcst relations. L-ust- 
Wcst tics hinge on whether America 
and Russia come to terms in Gcnevu on 
medium-range missiles, as they urgently 
need to. 

Bonn Chancellor Helmut Kohl's refe- 
rence to last yeur’s walk in the woods 
Proposal made by the chief US and So- 
viet delegates at (he Geneva talks shows 
how keen people have grown to see the 
superpowers show greuter flexibility. 

There can bo no other reason to ex- 
plain why Herr Kohl should have cho- 
sen to outline his views to a US newspa- 
per at the very moment Defence Minis- 
ter Manfred Wfimer was in Washington 
on his behalf. 

Herr Wflrner's brief was to assure his 
American hosts that despite an inter- 
view in which Foreign Minister Gens- 
eher has pointedly recalled the walk in 
the woods proposal Bonn had no Inten- 
tion of upsetting the tricky negotiations 
by offering unsolicited public advice. 

Herr Kohl's interview thus created a 
surprise in Washington, but German- 
American interviewltis will be of no im- 
portance for the success or fuiluro of 
the Geneva talks. 

The crux will be whether «**• 

States and the Soviet Unlor 

to reach u compromise as bents powers 

with worldwide responsibilities. 

Moscow has so far pursued four ob- 
jeelives at Geneva. It Is keen to reach 
an agreement covering only Europe and 
not Asia. It doesn't want any new 
medium-range US missiles stationed in 
Europe. It would like to see a reduction 
in the number of medium-range nuclear 
bombers stationed in and around Euro- 
pe. and it would also prefer to sec d Ge- 
neva agreement include British and 
French missiles. 

Wltji express refcrenco to these four 
objectives tho Kremlin last year rejected 
the walk in tho Woods compromise pro- 
posed by the two chief delegates In Gd- 

no^MrNItzeandMrKviCi. C 

Their tentative proposal provided for 
an approximate partly of 300 warheads 
on each sjde in Europe and a Western 

Germany"^ ** - 011 the pflrah J n S 2 in 


thun us bids by the Soviet Itol j 

superionty over ,h. g^eiS 

of ulumnm m I n A ? dr0p5, ‘ l Lvarian Prime Minister Franz Josef 

has bcen 8tea,in 8 some of 
bidding r J L5 Urczhncv Wwwthat should belong to the For- 
' vas ^TSioistor, Hans-Dictrich Gen- 


greets Strauss in East Berlin 

JInlote* D.an* T ...f ... 


bUdins Tor power w 7iJ 

him a Ircu huud. 

On assuming power he 
able to negotiate terms he^ 
in be a peisonul success.^ 


r. 

[suss* trip to the East BIoo, coming 
he heels of his involvement in a 
i-backed bank loan to East Berlin, 


' lan-oacseo dbos joan io iiasc uerun, 

J. p , v l,cb lbe ' Vest ouiiitfi brought him right to the front of 
tier what compromise rwJ?,.-. 


tier what compromise pm 
might submit in Geneva. 

Any solution now put fom 
not only be in keeping withs 
curity interests; it must also h 
which Mr Andropov can io 
provu! of the politically pownft 
armed forces. 

So the aim should be nulti 
reducing the number of Ftnb 
Russians rightly regard as a pa 
grave threat. 

In return the Soviet Unieai 
expected to scrap a suitable ■ 
SS-20s aimed ut targets fo Ws 
rope. 

This arrangement for Eunp 
need to be accompanied byiH 
Soviet missiles In Asia that ltd 
security interests there intom 
ruled out an uncontrolled nisi 
up. 

Tlie West's refusal to afici 
and French missiles to be cte 
the purposes of an INF if 
would need to be made trap 
an offer to include tiieip ioiki 
dialogue, which Is where 
Last but not leust, the das 
bo to arrive at an Interim 
lowed by one round of noirf 
toss negotiations after ml 
medium-range missiles. 

Tlie aim must be to anM 
lutlon inasmuch as all aspetf 
medium-range missile debsu* 
not be settled are referred 
talks. 

Moscow could hardly 
plausible arguments any satot 
mlse proposed by the Wert ft 
I in would clearly be to blsnt! 
failure of the Geneva talks il* 
break down. 

But there is very IKlJo d* 
which to come to terms, shw 


... Continued from panel 

tt. w7 s a e n W d 8her e * lt V,5a ^ 

The Soviet Union has also suggested 
feSte* 1 * 12 " 3 0ttth “oratoriSTon 

^siM e m ffi C8nMXandu '«S‘>- 

i« K |'I tii li aw h “ been In Poland, 
m intra*German . relations, which ai- 

thC teno , r of tatonullonil 
SK- "° toterllnked. espe- 

<sx«5Sj , a: ,, r“ 


Mr Brezhnev was still alive at th. J! 1 ? lhcrc is vefy ll,,,e u fj 
time but tho present Soviet u-nf 1 55 wh,ch t0 00018 to terms, ahW 

srwsB! 
= ready ,o <ound 

SioT" l “ 0W ' bDUt hiS part in lh ' Bonn'. diplore.U ou^ 

naasaar-** 1 — - * 

..^^“h-^tthre; of them, 

- 8 ' ”” *■ > —- — skemafe 

I.™ f ona table may 

an °. ,h .“- «* 


ft ons conf M«nc« table may 

P ^ , V “ afree * at cotter, and 
Uieaame u true of setback. ] n ulks. 

,Tne issue of medium-ranse missile* 
and Nato missile modernisation cer- 

tamlyreenurobe atrenglyrelaUvired in 

b in ,he o«ing bet- 
U ! e '"jperpowera follow. ..more 

* Conc 1 pl - “<* Bonn mutt 
take ore to ensure It do« not lag be- 

SX di ”* ,Idw ’ bl " Wo - 

Boon, 27 July jftU) 
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vision coverage of him in East 
ay included shots of East Ger- 
n Dresden trying to get Strauss' 
i their efforts to migrate to the 

government-controlled GDR 
lave remarkably extensive covcr- 
Iho meeting between GDR leader 
Honecker and Herr Strauss at 
lllosee, near East Berlin. 

Bavarian Premier took West Gcr- 
iy surprise in paving the way for 
on-deutschemark loan to tho 

1 East Germans have their sur- 
Herr Strauss until recently was 
«d by the East German authori- 
a cold warrior and No. 1 class 
. Yet he has suddenly been re- 
for talks by Honecker. 

/Why? As unofficial Bonn Foreign 
pster, he has been on tho move over 
p past fow weeks. 

[feforc touring Czechoslovakia, 

1 )R nowspapers, radio and .TV 
ive yet to breathe ,a word- about 
Hoii-dcutschemark loan mado by 
German banks to tho Foreign 
Bank of (he GDR. 

Germany's financial problems 
dently felt to be confidential, not 
intimate, details about which 
l need bo said in public. 

Germans know only from West 
p TV that Franz Josef Strauss of 
pie was one of the men responsi- 
arranging the loan. 

?l,he Interesting to see whether 
«rian Premier remains the bogy- 
> used to be for GDR propagan- 
uses. 

diplomats In East Berlin 
1 noticed that GDR officials are be- 
N to view Herr Strauss in a less 
Pourable light. 

w QDR leaders' felt unsure bow 
stood i when the SPD-FDP coali- 
|Wme to an end in Bonn last Sep- 
They no longer knew what 

f-Oerman policies to expect from 

n. , 

I s * while before the new Chris- 
mocratlc. Intra-German Affairs 
‘. Rainer Barzel, gave an assu- 
W Bonn would stand by treaty 
jns and atm at continuity in 

larjdpoiitik. 

Barzel handed over to Heinrich 
■n after tlie general election, last 
upsetting tho GDR leaders yet 

deliberately sounded a bearish 
.M not to be unpleasantly sur- 
oat made a jtofnt of soundlhg 
uve themselves. 

Jlioh-deutscHemark loan nego- 
110 backing from Herr Strauss 
jPle has thrown the GDR's es- 
IlHJnhlions Into total disarray, 
i general feeling of uncertainty in 
C^ndpollflk Bs gained a new di- 
ii V L ' Inconceivable has sud- 
: y ®wome conceivable. ■ 


Poland and the GDR he visited Ruma- 
nia, where some of the topics discussed 
had more to do with Bonn than with 
Munich. 

One is reminded of Herbert Wehner, 
who under Chancellors Willy Brandt 
and Helmut Schmidt similarly combin- 
ed private, visits with serious political 
objectives. 

His visits took Foreign Ministry offi- 
cials and Chancellor's Office staff by 
surprise, upset and annoyed them in 
just the same way as Herr Strauss* have. 

It is well-known that Herr Strauss 
wanted to take over as Foreign Minister 
after the March general election. 

Does he now fancy his chances as 
Germany's Henry Kissinger? Well he 
may, but the likelihood is that his activi- 
ties will remain more like those of u 
Herbert Wehner. 

The political surprise Herr Strauss 
has sprung on the German public is 
arguably even greater than that of his 

... ' 0 


Then he paved the way for the loan 
to the GDR, held talks with the East 
German leader and was given benign 
coverage in the GDR press. 

How does it all make senso? Let it 
first be said that Deutschlandpolitik Is 
definitely on the move, and in both 
German states. 

Herr Strauss may be a political thun- 
derer but he also has a keen 1 sense ; of 
Realpolitik, and he is by no means 
alone in being contradictory in this con- 
text. 

East Berlin's readiness to hold talks 
with him likewise runs counter to what 
many would have expected. 

The GDR authorities might have pre- 
ferred an SPD government in Bonn, but 
they are no less obliged than anyone 
else to look political reality in tho face 
and come to terms with a CDU govern- 
ment. ... , . 

So there is a fair chance that the 
GDR might end up by dealing with the 
Kohl government in Bonn in a more bu- 
sinesslike manner, one > from which 
Bonn could well benefit. < 


arguably even greater than that of his Herr Strauss held talks with Herr Ho- 
unofficial change of role. necker. GDR border guards are less 

First he accused the GDR of murder hoavy-handed than they used to be with 
when a West German collapsed and transit traffic to and from West Berlin; 
died of a heart attack during interrogu- Both moves are clearly .in part gest- 
t ion by GDR border guards. urcs in response to, the billion-murk 

Concessions that the hew 
soft line might achieve 


GDR officials feet the old principle 
of concessions and counter-concessions 
was much more convenient, especially 
as they interpreted it. 1 

For them any deal and any agreement 
uro balanced and In (ho interest of both 


of 80 prisoners in tho GDR, including 
10 citizens of the Federal Republic! 

After tho adverse publicity of a caso 
in Which a West German motorist col- 
lapsed and died of a heart attack during 
interrogation by GDR border guards 
the East German leaders were keen to 


sides. the East Gorman leaders were keen to 

They constantly emphasised that they boost the reputation of their men in 
are prepared to make a suitable uniform. . 


are prepared to make a suitable 
counter-concession for every conces- 
sion. 

In return for the cash Bonn paid to- 
ward the cost of autobahn construction, 
for instance, they provided a better road 
link between Hamburg and West Berlin. 

In return for the lump sum payment 
in lieu of road tolls they keep the transit 
routes in good condition and ensure 
that travellers are processed smoothly 
and swiftly. 

, In return for q loan they are Willing 
to pay the going fate of interest and to 
guarantee repayment Of capital. 

Expectations of anything further offi- 
cially are beyohd the ken of their out- 
look, which is governed b^' theories of 
seclusion and concepts of the enemy.’ . 

In' other words, the GDR cannot be 
pressurised. Negotiation packages, lin- 
kages and even hopes prepaid in cash 
can only succeed if they are riot reco- 
gnisable as such. : ( • 

East Berlin can hardly be expected to 
respond swiftly to Bonn's gesture, and 
the concessions Herr Strauss proudly 
claims the GDR has already made may 
Have been made for other reasons. 

They are, In any case, merely faster 
processing of transit travellers by the 
GDR border guards and an agreement 
by which Bonn has paid for the release 


uniform, , , 

The GDR government will first wait 
and see what happens this autumn 
when the first new US missiles are due 
to. be stationed in the Federal .Republic 
unless results are achieved at the gen- 
eva missiles talks. ; 

It cannot affprd to sound, a coopera- 
tive nolq beforehand, and , GDR offi- 
cials stress at every opportunity (hat 
something will have to be done if the 
West goes ahead with, missile moderni- 
sation.. 1 

But they don’t know jtiiit it will be, 
or so U would seem. In' the wake of the 
biilion-deutsc^emark loan threats of a 
cut In intra-German trade sound hoi!- 
ower than ever. 

As for transit traffio. to and from West 
fieri ill, 'neither the GDR nor the Soviet 
Union can want to ovWistep the mark. 

frt tfiis state of affairs, Which Was am- 
bivalent for the GDR just as it was for 
the West; the Bonn government haS 
moved in with its approval of jhe 
billlon-deutschemarkloah. 

The loan provides 1 the GDR leaders 
with an opportunity 6f explaining tb 
their East bloc allies why Host Berlin 
does not want to over-react to missile 
modehiisation by the West. 

The’ loan will help to ensure that the 
GDR Can meet its' fine tidal obligations 


loan, but there must be more to it than 
that 

They are probably only the first steps 
by the GDR before more substantial 
counter-concessions East Berlin realises 
it still has to make. 

That is why criticism of Herr Strauss 
in connection with the GDR loan is not 
merely justified in fact. It could well bo 
politically useful in impressing on, both 
German governments that further 
moves are expected. , . 

Should it turn out that the entire ope- 
ration amounts to no more than cash 
against hope, as Count Lambsdorff, the 
Bonn Economic Affairs Minister, put it, 
Bonn's hands would be tied where simi- 
lar moves in future were concerned. 

So the signs are that the GDR will be 
a little more flexible in the months 
ahead, and, oddly enough, the threat of 
new US missiles to be stationed in Ger- 
many seems to have prompted more in- 
tensive intra-German tics. 

TJje^e ties are probably a precautio- 
nary measure prior to the imminent 
swell of propaganda. 

An independent Ostpolitik, and 
Deutschlandpolitik geared to German 
interests can thus be pursued not mere- 
ly by occasionally taking a line slightly 
different to America's, as was the case 
under Chancellor Schmidt. 

The same effect can be achieycd by 
forging even closer links with the USA, 
contradictory and confusing though it 
may seem. 

It is a promising sign, tokening as it 
does both Realpolitik and a bilateral li- 
mitation of the damage either side can 
do to the other. JQrgen 0ffcnbac}i 

(Slullgarlir Nachrlchien, 24 July 1983) 

and maintain economic stability, the 
argument pins. ‘ 

With tho exchange rate of tho dpllnr 
steadily increasing, (he GDR loan 1ms 
grown more and more urgently needed. 

. A GDR that is solvent and.eepnomi- 
cally 6trong is a stabilising factor politi- 
cally throughout the East bloc, , unlike 
Poland, which is insolvent a (id shaken 
by crises. . 

So tho signs uro that the relatively re- 
laxed and cooperative atmosphere In 
intra-German relations that survived the 
change of government in Bonn will sur- 
vive tho missfte autumn too. 

It follows that until autumn the loan 
can achieve no more than keeping the 
atmosphere the way it is. Only - thrift Will 
we see whether the GDR leaders Trie! 
prepared to make more generotis ges- 
tures and to risk greater confidence and 
cooperation. 

They are unlikely to change tho 
'amoprit visitors ffom the West are re- 
quired to exchange in hard currency pfcr 
day or to redtico the age at which’ GDR 
citizens are allowed to visit the Wrist. 

Increasing the exchange requirement 
has bderi extremely .’kubecss Ait '• from 
Epst Berlin'd point of view.: There Havb 
'be'eh far fetter visitors 1 from ' jhe West, 
yet the proceeds have, Increased by bdt- 
werin DM60m arid DM1 00m a year. 

• Why, in that case, should the ' GDR 
be inclined to change the arrangement? 
As for the rige at Which OPR cltjicns 
are allowed to visit the West, the regula- 
tions could conceivably be relaxed. 

1 Biit in practico (hey would probably 
not be interpreted less restrictivcly than 
ejclsting provisions for visits tb the West 
oil 1 Urgent family business! ' ! " 

■ The GDR has most leeway 1 Tor mak- 
ing' concessions in the 'forthcoihirig 
rounds of tqlks on, say, the sum Bonn 
pays East Berlin for pdslal s^rVlcCs. 

Until last year Wcfci Gerritariy paid 
ESst Germany DM80m a year to offset 
Continuation page 5 
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The Free Democrats: a party 
in search of a liberal role 

T he strategy of the Free Democrats is It cannot keep abandoning libera 
full of shortcomines. It is half-rnrlr. nrinrlnloo nr fha rmKIln mill nnk 


JL full of shortcomings. It is half-cock- 
ed, not fully thought out. 

The party now has to pay for plung- 
ing Into an uncertain adventure when it 
threw In its lot with the conservatives. 

Poll shows that 
Schmidt is 
still popular 

A n opinion poll shows that form- 
er Chancellor Helmut Schmidt is 
still far more popular than Chancellor 
Helmut Kohi. 

The poll, by Ailensbach, shows that 
75 per cent of respondents had a high 
opinion of Schmidt. Kohl polled 59 per 
cent to the same question. 

Most voters under 30 for the first 
time have positive views about Kohl. 

Others in the popularity stakes in- 
cluded Finance Minister Gerhard Stol- 
tenberg (55 per cent) and Opposition 
leader Hans-Jochen Vogel (53 per cent). 

Franz Josef Strauss is at the bottom 
of tho pops: 52 per cent had a poor opi- 
nion of him. 

The poll, taken early in July, reveals 
that people are seeing the change of go- 
vernment as a genuine about turn: 53 
per cent though it was compared with 
3$ per cent who say that “everything is 
continuing as before". 

In May, another poll revealed that 
only 40 per cent spoke of an about-turn 
whilo 43 per cent said that there were 
no major changes. 

Professor Elisabeth Noelle-Neu- 
mann, chief executive of Ailensbach, 
speaks of a “slightly positive mood." 

She also says that the assessment by 
the voting population is conflicting. Tho 
voters see it as positive that the state 
has become thriftier and that the public 
debt is being pared down. 

Put criticism prevails in the social 
and economic sectors. 

According (o Professor ^oelle-Neu- 
Jnann, the respondents said that their 
own economic position had worsened 
,?*■ change of government, that 
the jobless rate had risen, that vacancies 
for ..apprenticeships had gone down 
that pensions had become less secure 
andjI'at Bodal Justice in, general had 
deteriorated., 

¥”n asked how they would vote if 
elections were held next Sunday, the re- 
spondents, in (he survey (held in July) 
answered: CDU/CSU 51.8 per (of 
the first vote under the German ballot- I 
,n 8, systems in which voters have two i 
votes). ... 

!“ March the ; 

n^ofel woa 52 - 2 per cent of tb » ; 

The popularity of the other parties l 
hasalso changed little since then. j 

n,«r«r F .? P V Which re ^ ivcd P er C 

cent of the first votes in March, would 

in the July, survey again havo' captured 
enough decisive second votes to take 1 
the decisive five per cent hurdle and n 
move into the Bundestag. The same ap- " 
plies to the Greens, q 

Dieter vopKOnig s j 

(KeioerSftdMimlger, 29 July I98J) S l 


is It cannot keep abandoning liberal 
c- principles or the public will ask itself 
why it gave them another chance in the 
5 - election in March. 

h The party needs to re-examine its role 
in the light of the election when it was 
returned as the junior partner In the 
centre-right coalition, just as it had 
been the junior partner in the centre-left 
coalition with the SPD. 

It is clear that the final painftil 
months of the disintegrating SPD/FDP 
coalition had spawned a wish for a 
strong conservative leadership. 

But the voters also wanted a watch- 
• dog to prevent excesses in policy chan- 
> ges. 

The policies of Chancellor Helmut 
Sohmldt were widely popular, not only 
among Social Democrats, and the elec- 
torate wanted no abrupt change. 

So the Free Democrats were sent 
back to the Bundestag. Their (traction 
there is to curb the influence of the 
.CSU leader, Franz Josef Strauss, and to 
prevent the government from following 
purely conservative policies. 

This is not new. The FDP ftmetion 
has always been to put the brakes on 
the senior coalition partner. They have 
also been expected to introduce liberal 
ideas into policymaking. 

So with the FDP being expected to 
carry tho liberal flag domestically and 
continue, with minor changes, the 
SPD/FDP policy abroad, clashes with- 
in the coalition are inevitable. 

All coalitions havo their clashes. But 
they must end before the point where 
the business of governing becomes jeo- 
pardised. 

The Kohl-Genschcr government 
began its work with (his handicap. It 
was obvious from the start that there 
was no shortage) of areas in dispute, 

S tate elections in Hesse and Bremen 
in September are crucial ones for 
the Free Democrat Party. 

It has been voted out of six of 1 1 
State assemblies so far, and informed 
opinion reckons that its national pofei- 
tion must remain tenuous as long as it 
keeps getting eliminated from one as- 
sembly after the other. 

The party's position is not made any 
easier by the fact that tho Hesse FDP 
wants to enter a coalition with the CDU 

won* FDP wants to opt Tor 

the SPD. | • ; ■■■ ■ ■■ 

It Is still uncertain how the Free De- 
mocrats performance in Bonn will af- J 
feet balloting in these two elections. . 

An interesting point is that the CSU 
has suddenly moved into territory nor- 
mally regarded as liberal. ■' • ! 

For example, the CSU leader, Franz * 
Josef Strauss is challenging the FDP in t 
foreign affairs and Qstpolitlk, On erivl- r 
ronmental issues, Interior Minister Fri* c 
drich Zimmermapn, another CSU man 

“ what his FDP predecessor, c 

Gerhart Baum, sowed. , 7 

in ?nn fir h , of government n 

m Bonn have done iittle to dispel the 

suspicion that the CSU would like h 

oTSr than to pushthq uberais ic 

. 11 has succeeded in stiffening provi- te 
sions on the nght of assembly. Now it is kt 
stubbornly trying to make the FDP bi 


especially between 
the FDP and the 
CSU. In Deutsch- 
iundpolitik and fo- 
reign policy .the 
CSU wanted a 

complete about < 

turn. Genscher and Rnmt 

his team had to ' v 

fight it out to limit T « , Jj- 

the changes. Howe- 

ver Ostpolitik is no 

longer a verbal BBy j-jb'' 

battlefield between 

the two. Not since 

Chancellor Kohl 

went to Moscow 

(which, says Kohl, Genscher (left) and 
paved tho way for smaller? 
talks on agreements thut had been put 
on Ice) and not since Strauss arranged 
that DM1 bn loan to the GDR. 

There is, though, still plenty or room 
for dispute in domestic and legal poli- 
cies. This is the domain of Interior Mi- 
nister Friedrich Zimmermann of the 
CSU. The FDP had to relinquish this 
portfolio in the new government. 

When they did give it up, they had 
little idea of the friction this would 
cause. 

Zimmermann is a tough fighter who 
seems to have reconciled his differences 
with Strauss. He is scoring one point 
after another, aided by the fact that Jus- 
tice Minister Hans Engelhard (FDP) is 
not exactly a ball of fire. 

This is why Liberal opponents of the 
about-turn like former Interior Minister 
Gerhart Baum havo picked up tho cud- 
gels on Engelhard's behalf. 

Baum’s position in the changed FDP 
was not particularly strong. He had be- 
come something of a nuisance. But now 
he is suddenly seen as a useful helper. 

But how long will Baum and others 
like him he needed? Until the Hesse 
election later this year when the FDP 
hopes to be returned to the State As- 
sembly? Or beyond then? 

What speaks in favour of the latter 
possibility is that tho left liberal Bnuni 
and his colleague fiurUrard Hindi hove 
uses beyond picking chestnuts out of 
tho firo for their still unstable parly. 
They provide Chancellor Helmut Kohi 
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Invoys on mission 
to Turkey 


Kohl. Is tho gap between thm 


with a welcome shield againnfc 
arrows. 

They are expected to kill J 
with their liberal stone. It Is, d 
the Free Democrats’ function t 
an unruly Strauss even if thisptf 
Chancellor more than the FDP. 

But it does not always work Hi 
as shown by the dispute ovuifc 
demonstration law. 

The FDP now has to payfal 
plunged into an uncertain 
and lost its scope of action inS 
cess. There will be many a biro 
swallow if the CSU digs in itshs 

The envisaged new aliens kji 
and tho new provisions on pal 
against invasion of privacy I 
data abuse will show whether!) 
rals will put up a fight or os 
give in. 

Tho FDP cannot keep aban-Jj 
beral policies. Otherwise (mb 
public will ask itself why it p 
another chance. 

In the long run, it would ki 
for the FDP to raise a libirilh 
cry nnd then smoke n pesaptp 
Franz Josef Strauss. A bark *8 
bite is not enough. 

But a bite is also n risky 
cause it would damage the » 
that now presents o picture life 
hir to the sociul-Hbcral alllaw 
lust years. //eAsaJA 

(Nilmherger NachrichKntlM 


Crucial State 
elections 
for the FDP 


abandon positions on other Issues such 
as laws, relating to foreigners and de- 
monstrations, ... 

If U succeeds,. the Free Democrats are 
afraid that one day the electorate will 
regard them as redundant. 

To try and head this off staunch Li- 
berals like Gerhart Baum and Burkhard 
Hirech, who rejected the change of part- 
ners last, autumn, are again champion- 
ing a liberal policy. , 

Bonn observers are pretty certain that 
they are not acting against (he wishes of 
party Chairman Hans-Dietrich Gens- 
Pher. ... 

The unperturbed way in which Gens- 
cher brushes aside any suspicion that he 
has tired of his office seems to be genui- 
ne. ( , 

•■The .man who last autumn strained 
his party to breaking point can now 
look back on a considerable success in 
consolidating it: the FDP has not disin- 
tegrated; It. has, in fact, achieved remar- 
kable election results. Mpreoyer, the 
breakaway Liberal Democrats are only 


just and tho tide of resign®^ 
the FDP has ebbed. 

Tile fact is thut FDP pal! 
quarters report new card.wrryiBj 
bers and opinion surveys stow* 
Liberals again have a firm qa* 
voters nationally. 

But at the same time them & 
an unprecedented change Is * 
party organisations. Seven od 
state FDPs have changed Ih#* 
ship within a few months. 

Genscher, who naturally Mpj 
party has weathered the crisM 
reason to throw in the towel. 

Though the party headqnaj^ 
that he does not Intend to 
(now said to have 80,000 caflri* 
members) for another ten f 
staunchly denied that the a 
ges likely in the short or medlu* 

But It does not deny that 
Warttemberg party leader, W 
lok, Gens cher's deputy, stamp* 1 
chance of taking over one day. : 

However, if Economic 
ter Count LambsdoriT, the 
strongman in the party, 
the donation affair (there ^ l 
legations of irregularities fo FL 
ces) unscathed, there will 
that ho is the next in Une^^i 


I nan politicians have been avoid- 
; the Turkish issue for years. No 
* of the Schmidt-Genscher go- 
ut ever went to Ankara to dis- 
eiily problems involving the 1.7 
Turkish workers in Germany, 
reason for tho evasion is con- 
That is hardly something that 
blamed on the Turks who came 
lanyin search of a livelihood, 
me is to be allocated it must be 
-reed of the Germans during the 
f Wirtschaftswvnder. In those 
rurkish worker could be bought 
ndling fee of DM300. 

the Ankara putsch in 1980, Ger- 

jfl political Inactivity was excused on 
[grounds that there was a partial die- 
ts Kohl government has none of 
M Inhibitions. It has ignored the 
Weal quarantine imposed by the 
K to send three top politicians one 
w the other. 

p first was the Mayor of West Ber- 
| Richard von Weizs&cker. The se- 
ll) was Bonn Labour Minister Nor- 
RBlflm. And then came the Bonn In- 
Jor Minister Friedrich Zimmermann. 
Each was undaunted by the prospect 
facing 43 million slighted Turks, 
iffa was undaunted by the aggressive 
rklsh press that regards Germany as 
?tey’$ 68th province. All three put 
|ir cards on the table in their own 

in Weizsicker paved the way with 
personal oharra. 

* the eyes of the Turks, he embodies 
tort of German they have admired 
f since 1835 when Helmuth von 
tto was an instructor of Turkish 
They realised that von WcizsUc- 
i* position would not allow him to 
M, but this in no way dampened 
f enthusiasm for him. 

! ‘«t was Labour Minister BIflm. 
was to explain the workings of 
flded cash bonus for Ttirkish 
willing to repatriate — a diffi- 
c in which, observers say, BlQm 
led neither by his conciliatory 
nor by his wit. 

urkish hosts were unimpressed 
igh rank in the government hie- 
Cj-flor reasons that have to do with 
lurWsh mentality and their Oriental 
fiining skill, they treated him with 
condescension that has been per- 
J durin B the Ottoman Empire. 

J® boasted that he belongs to the 
class and that he had once 
‘ a foreign worker in Turkey. (He 
“*hort while in Ankara helping to 
C ue opera house.) 

tyes of Turkey’s upper crust, 
I °tt of thing simply shows a lack of 

do not understand this: cons* 
EuJ workers belong on the cons- 
Pp site, and not in the corridors of 

V*™ w cre clearly drawn and 
rj’to begirt hostilities when Interior 
Friedrich Zimmermann arriv- 

H^Thridsh preM depicted him as an 
L .P 8 he was tough and contempt 
E*. People. The dail y, Cumhuriyct, 
Bfftjhe Mdline “A Heavy Gun 
U llt V8 ria4“ The article closed by 
iWdHm readers n °t to be surprised if, 
thp planp, he shouted 




"Out with the 
Turks!" A German 
TV team trying to 
capture the mood 
in an Ankara su- 
burb reported fear- 
stricken people 
who were robbed of 
their sleep by the 
mere name “Zim- 
mermann.” The 
Turkish press plays 
a somewhat proble- 
matic role in 
Turkish-German re- 
lations. It is ob- Bonn Interior Minister Friedrich Zimmermann signs the vlsl- 
vious that criticism tors book after visiting the grave of the founder of modern 
of the Germans has Turkey, Kemal Ataturk. d P a ) 

had the function of a safety valve since mann faced in Ankara: the Turkish go- 



had the function of a safety valve since 
the military came to power. 

The press can criticise the Germans 
to their heart's content — which they 
certainly cannot do with the generals. 

Turkish intellectuals and journalists 
now usually cast furtive looks around 
them to make sure they cannot be over- 
heard — especially when talking to for- 
eigners. 

One of the facts that added to the 
Turkish-German strain was Bonn's in- 
troduction of compulsory visas for Tur- 
kish visitors to Germany in October 
1980. 

The number of Turkish asylum see- 
kers in West Germany (a freeze on hir- 
ing foreigners has been in effect since 
1973) has dropped markedly since the 
autumn of 1980; from 57,000 in 1980 to 
an estimated ! ,500 so far this year. 

What embittered the Turks even more 
was that other European countries fol- 
lowed the German example and intro- 
duced similar visa requirements. 

The Turks have few friends these 
days, and the fact that the Germans still 
rank among tho best of them has done 
little to soothe their hurt pride. 

This seems to be borne out by the ca- 
sualness with which the Turks take Ger- 
man military and development aid for 
granted rather than appreciating it as an 
extra effort on Germany's part. This at- 
titude has left even diplomats speech- 
less. 

There is yet another point that should 
be mentioned to illustrate the complexi- 
ty of the problems Friedrich Zimmer- 


Concessions 

Continued from page 3 

the imbalance in posts! services render- 
ed. East Berlin now uqrealistic&lly de- 
mands PM500m a yepr. It could well 
climb down a peg or two on this issue. 

The GDR could also take a more flex- 
ible line at the talks on allowing the 
West to take over the ramshackle 
Eastern-run suburban electric railway 
network In West Berlin. 

Agreement could also be reached on 
desalination. of Lhe River Werra once 
the Under affected have decided how 
much they are prepared to contribute 
toward costs estimated at DM 1 00m. 

; The GDR is already sounding a more 
cooperative note on joint measures to 
solve environmental problems, It might 
even.be prepared to conclude a cultural 
agreement, 

Joachim Nawrockl 
(DltZeit,# July 1983) 


vemment fears nothing more than the 
return of its foreign workers abroad. 
The absence from home of two million 
Turks is always taken into account 
when drafting the nation's budget. 

With a 2.1 per cent birthrate and a 
real unemployment rate of 25 per cent, 
the Turkish rulers are grateful for every 
mouth they do not have to feed. The 
Turks' attitude towards their workers 
abroad is ambiguous, as evidenced by 
the word Deutschldnder whi ch the Tur- 
kish press uses when speaking of them. 

The DeutschlSndeis, the press says, 
are more skilled and more disciplined 
than the others; but they are no longer 
prepared to conform. 

Ttirfcd who have stayed at home fear 
that the repatriates will strip them of 
the chance of a job. 

Returning Turks still can claim social 
security benefits, ff they all did so, the 
Turkish government would be in deep 
financial water. 

Social unrest would follow mass re- 
patriation. In addition, many Turks liv- 
ing from money sent to them by their 
next-of-kin abroad would lose their ln- 
cpme.|Many Germans find, it difficult to 
grasp how tho Turks feel about their 
workers in Europe. They hope that 
these workers will pave and keep' open 
their way to the West. Despite Ataturk's 
reforms, the Turks are not yet flilly 
Westernised. 

They dream of a Turkish lobby in the 
heart of Europe, a lobby every bit as 
powerful as the Greek, Polish and Jew- 
ish lobbies In America. 

There is a good reason for the earlier 
German procrastination on the Turkish 
issue. Sheer size of the problem must 
overtax every politician — except Frie- 
drich Zimmermann. < 

i The energy and stamina with which 
he pursued his aims in Ankara could 
only be seen as hair-raising by any (> de- 
cent'Miberal. Yet ft would be difficult 
not to be impressed by it 
' From his vantage point of realpolltik 
there can be no room for sentimentality 
and regard for human destinies. 

What he did in Turkey was to weigh 
mutual interests, those of the Germans 
and those, of the Turks. ' 

: "We will try to steer, clear of unfair* 
ness and seek solutions that . will suit 
both sides. Our talks are. meant to pro- 
vide a calculable preview of events," a 
businesslike. Zimmermann told . his 
hosts., ■ i , 

There are two points he sees as parti- 
cularly important when it comes to 
amending Germany's aliens* legislation. 


First: he wants to reduce the age of 
children permitted to join their parents 
in Germany from the current 16 years 
old to six. The Turks vehemently opp- 
ose the plan. They would prefer Turkish 
children to attend elementary school in 
Turkey, not only because this is more 
comfortable, for the parents if both arc 
working but also so that the children 
will remain Turks. 

Zimmermann countered this by say- 
ing: “A six-year-old child tht starts 
school in Germany has a 98 per cent 
chance of finishing Hauptschulc (a 
school leading to vocational training). 
This gives a Turkish child the same 
chance as a German of finding an ap- 
prenticeship and make his way. On the 
other hand, a child that comes to Ger- 
many at the age of 1 5, speaking no Ger- 
man, can only join the legion of jobless 
or become a criminal.” 

The second point concerns young se- 
cond or third generation Turks in Ger- 
many of marriageable age. As a rule, 
these young people get their brides 
from Turkey. But Zimmermann wants 
to stop this for all but Turks who have 
become German citizens. 

The minister quoted figures: there are 
900,000 non-EEC foreigners under 20 
in Germany. If only one out of three 
gets married, there would be an Influx 
of 300,000 brides, of whom 200,000 
would be Turkish. 

Zimmermann: "These are undeniable 
facts and the German people cannot 
put up with even more foreigners.” 

Zimmermann wants to adiieve moro 
than just stopping the number of for- 
eign workers in Germany from rising. 
He wants to reduce the number by 
about 20,000 a year. 

The divorced wives of foreigners in 
this country are to be sent home since 
their residence permits would lapse on 
being divorced. . 

. “Come together, go together,” was 
Zimmerman n's terse explanation of the 
principle. 

When a German journalist protested, 
asking him whether the women would 
be forcibly deported, ho was told: “lire 
position of a woman in TUrkey is. diffe- 
rent from that In Germany, We want to 
go by Turkish custom.*' 

> Nobody before him had the courage 
and honesty to put it that bluntly. 

Curiously enough, it was tho Turks 
who first noticed this; and as soon as 
they knew where they stood with him 
they treated him with the greatest of 
courtesy. 

This was evidenced by the size of 
Zimmermaim’s motorised escort ac- 
corded to him after the first day of talks 
(five cars and six motorbikes). Npfbert 
BIflm was escorted by one oar only. 

Like the Germans, the Turks have a 
weakness for strong men; and like the 
Germans, they can be extremely tough. 

Perhaps Zimmermann reminded 
them of, some of their, own, ranging 
from Suleyman the Magnificent to Ata- 
turk. 

, .With their anqient Instinct for power, 
the Turks also know who has the upper 
hand and who must play second fiddle. 
This became' obvious during Zlmmer- 
mann*s visit! . . 

He was therefore able to return home 
in the knowledge that he has made the 
TUrks think. 

And as .to TUrkishrGerman friend- 
ship, it is better not to talk about It at 
all. This sentiment was always greater 
in the Turks than in us. These ties have 
never had a solid foundation; but it* is 
pertain that the strained friendship did 
not receive yet anotiier. Mow through 
Ziramfirmann’s visit. 

, Nina Orvnenberg 

(Die Zrfl, 29 July 1983} 
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Plight of steel gets worse: 
EEC extends output quotas 


Ups and downs of 
the steel industry 


IE EEC 


European Economic Commonlly steel 
production quotas have been extended for 
six months until January 31 1984. An 
EEC Commission plan to cut production 
by another 27 million tons a year by 1985 
has been approved by EEC Industry mi- 
nlsten. 

F or six years the EEC Commission 
nas been trying to bring some order 
into the steel market. It has introduced 
minimum prices, production quotas and 
developed an almost perfect verifica- 
tion system, complete with stiff fines. 
But Bhccess has been modest. 

Nobody doubts that without these 
central planning measures the steer In- 
dustry could not get back on its feet. 
Every steelmaker'would expand output 
A glut would force prices down. 

There was a time when steel sales 
were expected to rise at the same rate as 
the GNP. The rule of thumb today is a 
ratio of three to one. In other words, if 
the GNE'goes up three per cent, steel 
sales will be up one per cent. 

Assuming a 0.5 per cent growth of the 
GJIP (as anticipated for Gertnany), 
steel sales must therefore either stagnate 
or decline. ' 

These changed ratios aro due to a 
more economical use pf steel in such 
as the mot or Industry, 

These changed conditions were recog- 
nised several years ago, but it took a 
Jong time before governments and the 
Industry were ready to act accordingly. . 

■ JS tho ,ast bu ”Per steel year , 
w, f fu ! , y USBd production capacities 
and ample profits, the Community steel ; 
"}*? L stood at 156 nMfan tons, of 
which the Federal Republic of Gorina- i 
ny accounted for 53 million. 

Jhl'ufiJ!* Communit y Produced 
only 11 1 million tons, of which 36 mil- ' 

lioh were made In Germany. 

for s °«« years been 1 
trying to pare down production fadli- 
add modernise what remains in a ■ 
bid to chqngo traditional steel- industry 
structures. ' ■ 

J2* Commission reckons, J about 50 i 
rtiliion - tons of production capacity 1 
tnust be shut dowrtL 1 ’ * • • . . p 

JffS* : ‘"jilVIdua 1 Countries baulked at c 

Siltorm^ f° r ’ 5ro ^ u ? l “ up u ! lU1 th ° s 

***.!«> wide SpgVbf . » 
cdhtrois is ah Attempt to ensure an or- 

™^“dai * 

Several countries are finding thp cut- » 

b^ wre m el y |M ft fui. TI,ov havo'no * 

refldcementjobii • ■ 1 ■ li 

.' 2 l ?/ :r ‘ 8afded «>eir ’lll‘advlae'(l ; jys- n 
tew bf tteel subsidies is tHe loglial '^. ■ 

JJg h»ye .been disw h 

'Jjyg &&*»:'■<** thf siibsidies PI 

mddfrei, l 1 st 5 ad °f investing in «< 
modemisatibn and thacreation of other 

lu^'J^^**** able to sell'steel N 
' ff maintain or . “h nti 
?.,!« payrolls-; J ;• be 

■ JpH-W no ifnptovement ; until 

capacities hav6 beeri pemia- on 
nently scrapped. ' 

JS ft* *««l eaperte pro- no 

serfted ift- recommendations in January, 


but so far the advice has not been acted 
on. 

The suggested “Ruhr group of steel- 
makers" (consisting of Hoesch, Peine- 
Saizgitter and Klflckner) was rejected 
even before being thoroughly discussed. 

True, Hoesch and Salzgitter have 
reached a loose cooperation agreement 
in which they are even prepared to in- 
clude Arbed Saarstabi; but nothing is 
known of any concrete proposals. 

There are those who believe that tho 
panel’s proposals have ended up In the 
waste basket while others hope that at 
least the “Rhine group of steelmakers” 
(Thyssen and Krupp-Stahl) could still 
come into being. 

But the prospects are slim, allegedly 
because of Krapp-Stahl’s excessive 
debt. Even the special steel merger of 
Thyssen arid Krupp seems unlikely to 
materialise. ' 

Yet the scheme had progressed to the 
point where even the name of the new 
company had already been agreed on 
(Deutsche Edelstahlwerke AG). It was 
a so agreed that each of tho two compa- 
nies would hold a 50 per cent equity. 

But Krupp wants "all or nothing”: 
unless the mass steel production facili- 
ties along the Lower Rhine also merge 
there is to be no merger of their special 
steel subsidiaries either. 

North Rhine-Westphalia’s Economic 
Affairs- Minister Reimut Jochimsen su- 
spects, that, t^o whole rigmarole was just 
a shoWTcr the benefit of the public and ' 

that in fact 
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tbat in fact the two companies never 
really tried to arrive at a genuine solu- 
lion. 

. Eac!l h 0 ped that the other would be 
tho first to collapse and that the remain- 
ing one would profit. If this were rpally 
so, it would have been a macabre game. 

.pome 250,000 Community slcelwor- 
£5 8 rJ 1av ® bcen told.off since 1974 
(h5.000.in Germany). Another 30,000 

, ? Q e B I ?3!. 1 WOr 1 ^. aro to ho laid off by 
1985. This will bring the Community' fi- 
gure to more than 1 OO.bool ' 

. But will this Improve the situation? 

A bout 17 million tons of coal is 
stockpiled in the Ruhr area alone, 
inis is about a quarter of the. annual 
production of Germany’s largest mining 
company, Ruhrkohle. • ; 8 

o.SmnH 0kp l le ** 1 * ely •» Powby an- 

b*cS£sM^"' year ’ dMplte,!Ut - 

StSl. nU! ^ rtU “ S ; il1 ,ied 10 '»tMl»s. 
steelmakers are running at half capaci- 

Jy. They are usmg so little coke that 

tomes supplying the Ruhr furnaces 

would have to cbt output by eight mil! 

lion tons a year to avoid exceeding dc- 

2 2, 8 jJ Mrd °f Ruhrkohle AG in Essen 

Wasssassi 

~.t i ^r unisofe " h,s 

“JW' 8 boa'd ls ort ltj own. 
wlic Bonn government no/ the 
North Rhine-Westphaiian Land govern- 

Wvond ,h- end , ' Ihcw^ing -subsidies 
beyond those already pledged:: •; 

nm^- bMe ^ l !l ks at th6 “O^nt that 
Tj. 1 h8 ^ 10 be fromj? 
million ton. ihw ydBr to J2 Million tons 
nextyear; • •• . - r 

‘ This wbiiid mean shutting ddWn two 


__ . ■ f . T i i i .i tti . 

The spectacular events surrounding 
Arbed Saarstahl have discouraged those 
who might have wanted to venture u 
forecast. 

*i>Jk ere are Pl° nt y °f °Pcn questions: 
What is to become of Bremen’s Kifick- 
ner blast furnaces, of the Maxhfltle in 
Bavaria, of the Georgsmarienhfltte near 
OsnabrQck, of Peinc-Salzgitter, Hoesch 
and the rest7 Not all of them arc parti- 
cularly favourably located. 

Will Bonn permit them to continue 
going it alone and subsidise them to the 
tune of DM3bn? Or will tho Bremen- 
based Kldckner rolling mil! (which hus 
been hit hardest by the Brussels quota 
system) be divided up? 

The Kiflckner mill Is undeniably one 
of tho most modern in Europe. But 
since it was enlarged in tho past few 
yearn it has been forced to work at only 
50 per cent-of capacity. 

™ I Ho° kilfir ,10S atoady been fined 
DM200m by Brussels for exceeding 
quotas. ° 

There can bo no restructuring of Ger- 
many* steel industry unless tho Klflck- 
nor Issue is settled. 

Bonn still maintains that it Is waiting 
for suitablo proposals from tho conipu- 

. “? 1 < i orr,ed * 5a y ,n 8 tbat tho Econo- 
mio Affairs Ministry will not present a 
concept of its own. It also excludes tho 
possibility of nationalising the entire 
German steel' industry or creating a 
hodgepodge along Ruhrkohle lines. 

The trade unions would welcome 


such a solution but they do^ 
can be politically implemented 

The question is: Can Bona re 
po!icy7 

Kiflckner has suggested thus 
panel should pick up the pbs 
back to work and come up*fl 
steel concept. 

Others hope that the Ctawl 
honour tho promise he madebd 
lust election and deal with thep 
himself. But so far there is no W 
of any action on his part 
in view of the fact that thecoi 
lems have become more acute i 
have priority. 

The trouble is that the uqmW 
Jems of the German steel lads! 
could psychologically poison C 
ding economic upturn. 

But one thing is certain lobes 
a consolation for the *lee1M£ 
won’t become defunct in Gas* 
cause no cur maker, no wfi 
company and no elect rial $ 
maker wonts to depend mb 
alone. 

But by the same token, do 0 
steelmaker cun live off this drat 
(ion of faith. What GermanyVa 
kers need is a long-term 6onW 
cept and adequate eamlnp -i 
thing they have been sorely 
ly., • 

' Hans 

(Bremdr NachricMa,^ 


Mine shutdowns 
planned to cut 
overproduction 

to two-arid-a-haif mines employing 
about 10,000 people. Another 10,000 
jobs would be lost in the industries that 

supply the mines with specialised 
equipment.' . 

tW Ruhrkohle plans leaked out and 
caused much dismay - especially in 
Dortmund, LUnen, Bottrop and Gelsert- 
Kircnen. < 

Jt would bo a political and aodal dl- 
222,"- ? n , ,0 P , 0f ‘ho 33,000 jobs ex- 

msXt ,0 ^ e 5,M| industf y b y 

1985, additional thousands of redun- 

X“. creaWin,h6m, ^«^ 

' *nje unemployment rate fri the hard- 
est hit mining areas Is already 15 per 
cent So it Is understandable that the 
shutdown of even a single mine with a 
W^loffour to five thousand must 
s -2? tbo a ^ eicted community. 

The North Rhine-Westphaiian go- 


vernment (which, for the 
year, is a net recipient. iplW 
supplier of money under t)« ^ 
revenue equalisation systen H 
Bonn and the. states) lacks the 
to ease the interest burden oft» 
panies as Ruhrkohle. . 

Yet the state government iw* 1 
interest in preventing public tt 
major mining centres; 

Prime Minister Johannes 
Cabinet are particularly wcliWJ 
Situation because of the state® 
due in 1985 when they will 
fend the last Social Demorf. 
in Germarty. j 

Mine shutdowns ■ of thp : m 
level would strike to the very 
toioing. communities, beca^ 
layoffs. The tried apd proven 
softening the blow by shUW 
kers to neighbouring mines of® 
premature retirement would t/w 

bp enough, 

Adolf Schmidt, chainwri ^! 
ners Uniohi without whose ^ 
industry cari do nothing*' 
radge of^ instruments now 

' ContfmiodPnpeg*^ ■ 


;CU travellers’ cheques? 
Certainly, sir! 


I CU* of European Currency 
came into being In 1978 as 
o European Monetary System 
s sole function them was to 
in accounting unit within the 
Community. It was never tri- 
be legal tender. By pure coin- 
cu is also die name of'an ou- 
ch coin. 

unding fathers of the EMS 
ected the ECU to gain any sig- 
beyong serving as an account- 
ar fixing EMS exchange rates 
ittlements between the central 
(he European Monetary Sys- 

fft in 1979, the Bonn Finance Mi- 
fuid: “The ECU Is not classical 
Render In the form of coins or 
kit plays no role in private or com- 
hi settlements” 

ik la no longer true. Though there 
till no ECU coins or notes, the unit 
developed Into a very special type 
fancy, fays Andrb Louw, a Bros- 
^woefat." ' ' ' 
e ‘ECU is advancing on a broad 
: French companies maintain ECU 
[accounts and Invoice their goods 
ECUs, Multinational corporations 
(; the currency In transactions widi 
f‘ far-flung Subsidiaries; American 
id float bonds In it; and private in- 
«n, buy the bonds and have their 
JJ portfolios managed by Luxera- 
ib basis, 

n ertehv to which the -ECU has- ad^ 
pen toe money front is evidenced 
P® fact that four major French 
p(Banque Natione de Paris, Crfedlt 
Pds, Credit Agricole and Crbdlt 
I^Brcial de France) are plairming to 
fffate with American Express in 1s- 
hECU travellers' cheques. 
v* stiffening of French foreign ex- 
pa filiations that barred most 
from holidaying abroad this 
pai delayed the travellers' cheques 
Jtf I but the banks are certain that 
D will be a market for them 6hould 
continue to rise. 

pt makes the ECU so attractive is 
$™ge-rate stability. Banks and 
pWflal enterprises have been 
If 9 r this for some time. ' 
jneetmg of the Groupement pour la 
p.'suon Mo'nitalre Europfeenne (a 
p of banks, four French, one'Ita- 
r. 0n ® British, one Abbrican and one 
pn, .founded in 1982) In Paris a 
fw.of weeks agd for the first time 
Bt“ ‘the possibility of using the 
Kii ^ , currency “without centra! 

jjWque pambUre, a Crfcdlt Lyon- 
‘°rogn-cxchhoge dealer and secu- 
«P«t: “The ECU Is already the 
j Important currency on the 
after the dollar and the 

J puis the num- 

L Arid finances houses deal- 
. al 200 * Twenty binks use 
currency ' for settlements 
.ofhbr. they are the banks 
gte the Reuters Monitoring Service 
ES B ‘ ? - e * r Buying and selling rates 
I nterest rates for shbrt-tend 
^dlte(upto 12 months). 
vES e l c hango dealer Rambure: 
E5S? flx th e ECU rate like that 
currency, maintain ECU 


• Being a basket of curendes, the ECU 
is particularly attractive. The basket is 
made up of deutschemarks, pounds 
sterling, French francs, Belgian/Luxem- 
bourg francs, Italian lire, Danish kro- 
ner, Dutch guilders and Irish punts. 

What each individual currency adds 
to tho weight of tho basket can vary de- 
pending on developments of foreign ex- 
change markets. But the exchange rate 
fluctuations of the EMS (which does 
not include the pound sterling) are li- 
mited and nullity each other during a li- 
mited period of time, i.e. until the EMS 
exchange rates are re-aligned. This is 
what makes the ECU exchango rate so 
stable. 

Community institutions were the first 
to make use of this advantage; The EEC 
Commission and the European Invest- 
ment Bank used a similar unit, the Eu- 
ropean Accounting Unit, for certain 
transactions even before the ECU came 
into existence. 

All they had to do when the EMS 
and the ECU come into being was to 
switch their current accounts maintain- 
ed with banks in the ten EEC member 
nations from accounting units to ECUs. 

It was the EEC Commission and the 
European Investment Bank that spear- 
headed the introduction of the ECU in 
ordinary banking business. 

When the European Commission 
commissions a research institute to do a 
job, the invoice is settled in ECUs, and 
the -same applies -to expenditures- .-in 
connection with the European Develop- 
ment Fund. 

The European Investment Bank 
floats ECU bonds and grants loans In 
the artificial currency. 

Statistics compiled at the end of 1982 
show that Investment Bank transfers to 
member nations and commercial enter- 
prises In tho Community amounted to 
ECU270m. 

The fact that a Danish savings bank 
granted its first ECU loans to private 
customers as far. back as April 1979 
shows the attraction' of the ECU 
beyond Community Institutions. 

• That particular bank grants up to six- 


Contlnued from page B 

cope with the social effects of mine 
shutdowns must be enlarged.” . . 

Schmidt, has already announced that 
bq would. oppose the “total shutdown 
of a. living mine,” though he might not 
necessarily oppose partial measures. 

He realises that his union can ignore 
neither the profit motive in a free enter- 
prise system nor the fact that there is no 
publio cash available. '< 

What he has in mind is the possibility 
of closing parts of mines and the devel- 
opment of mine grids whereby the 
open-cast operation of one mine would 
be shut down while* underground work 
would proceed at a lesser rate. : 

Some unconventional proposals have 
also been put 1 forward, among : them 
shorter working times for miners and a 
sort of "hard times fund” similar to that 
in the construction industry. This would 
amount to a pool into which all contri- 
bute and draw out If and when needed. 

• The unions and municipal policyma- 
kers have also called for curbs on im* 
ported coal to boost domestic produc- 
tion, expott subsidies for the local in- 
dustry and government subsidies for in- 


0.72 

Irish 

Punt 


loans to a maxi- 
mum of ECU20.000 
to small business- 
men, artisans and 
farmers. ECU bank 
loans to private en- 
terprises granted so 
far in the European 
Community are es- 
timated at 

ECU400m. True, 
this is only a tiny 
fraction of overall 
bank loans, but the 
indicative things is 
that the amounts 
lent havo been ris- 
ing steadily. For in- 
stance, the Italian 
Institute Bancario 
San Paolo di Tori- 
no granted an 
ECU30m credit (In 
lire) to the cities of 
Milan; Turin and 
Genoa in 1981. The 
bank itself raised 
the money on the 
Euromarket. Hie 
French Crfcdlt Na- 
tional was granted 
an ECU200m back- 
up facility for five yean by a consor- 
tium bf banks led by Credit Lyonnais. 
The individual portions of’ the loan 
were raised on the Euromarket by a 
consortium of banks headed by Gold- 
man Sachs, New York. 

The ECU also comes In handy for go- 
vernments and state-owned companies 
tht want to raise money on foreign capi- 
tal markets. 

In 1981, Belgium** Kredietbank float 
cd an ECU25m bond i^sue for Italy’s 
sta te-ow ned telephone company 
$QFTE, Tbe ksud W.a$ oversubscribed 
; fo'the tune of ECU350J. 

Apart from the Italian banka and 
companies accounting for loans to the 
. tune of ECU105m, French government- 
owned companies also ntoke use of 
ECU loans obtained on Euromarkets. 
One of there companies is Gaz de 
France which floated an ECU 100m 
bond issue on the Euromarket — until 
then the biggest single operation of this 
, kind. 

The Republic of Italy floated an 
ECU500m bond issue in 1982, of which 
ECU450m were subscribed at Italian 
banks In lire, while the rest was raised 
in ECUs on Euromarkets. • 


Europe's currency — the ECU 

European Currency Unit equivalent 
valueeasof28.7.83 



2.55 

Dutch 

Guilder 


; dustrial enterprises or government au- 
thorities that Intend to convert their 
healing systems to coal, which Is chea- 

• per anyway. 

A new round .of coal , talks in Bonn, 
: probably in September, is to draft frame- 
work conditions for a revival plan. 

The Bonn coalition is expected to 
[publicly disavow the soeailed 90/90 

• provisions (90 million tons a year in 
1990) and thus assume co-responsibility 
for the subsequent shutdown of mines. 

But the Bonn Economic Affairs Mi- 
: nister is unlikely to oblige. Instead, he 
will maintain Ms present stance that It is 
entirely up to the individual company 
to decide whether it wants to shut down 
'amine. 

. But there still remains the question as 
to whether Bonn will also shirk ..the 
, issue of ensuring energy supplies. 

! A mine shutdown is irreversible; and 
!if there is a new oil crisis or a bottle- 
neck in gas imports, politicians who 
today put the lid on natural resources 
that will be urgently needed tomorrow 
will find themselves in deep water. 

Frank BUnte 

(Dtutidw AUfMIcjMI fr*V»| f*|*** l 
i7MylM3) 


' Even non-EEC companies like Que- 
bee Hydro have meanwhile become 
aware of the ECU’s advantages in long- 
term financial deals. ' 

The European Atomic Community 
has borrowed ECU42m from Italian In- 
surance companies. In turn, the Insurers 
were permitted to Offer their customers 
1 5-year life Insurances payable in ECU. 

There are two reasons for the fact 
that the advance of the ECU has con- 
ventrated on Italy and France (and to a 
lesser extent Belgium, Luxembourg and 
Denmark) while more or less skipping 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

For one thing, German banking laws 
preclude a more active ECU role as a 
currency (unlike Italy, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and France which recognise the 
ECU as a regular currency). For an- 
other, the interest in the ECU is greatest 
in countries with weak currencies. It is 
only natural for those countries to be 
interested in the ECU's exchange rate 
stability. 

" This explains why the ECU has been 
seized upon for business transactions in 
Italy and France. 

: According to Dominique Rambure of 
Crtdit Lyonnais, Italian .businessmen 
already finance one out, of five expott 
deals in ECU. 

AndrA Delvaux of SodAtA GAnArale 
do Banque in Brussels: "There can be 
no moer efficient hedge against ex- 
change rate risks.” 

Multinational corporations are also 
beginning to realise the stability advan- 
tage of the ECU In dealing with their 
foreign subsidiaries. 

The Reach Saint-Go bain company 
was the firat to invoice commodity ahlpt 
raenta within it* -own organisation lit 
ECU, starting from 1980. 

, SaiatrOobain** finance manager, Jac- 
ques Fillet, aays: "That was a startling 
move in the beginning, but by now It's 
routine.” 

The Lesieur group followed suit last 
year and is now increasingly trying to 
settle the invoices of its foreign sup- 
pliers in ECU. • 

It is almost Impossible to estimate the 
number of companies already using 
ECUs in their foreign business. 1 

The number of companies that send a 
daily telex, to the Brussels Commission 
to obtain the ECU rate, is, however, un- 
likely to exceed 200. 

Hans-Hagen Bremer 
CDteZ*.22Myitta 
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S ome time ago a shrewd and influen- 
tial Pole in a private conversation 
told the tale of a high-ranking Polish of- 
ficial who had visited the Soviet Union 
in the 1970s, when detente was in its 
heyday. 

With reference to the Soviet arms 
build-up he had concluded: “If the 
West ever realises what is really going 
on there, it will be terrible for us all." 

Terrible it has become, and everyone 
has made their contribution. 

In the East the Soviet Union with its 
arms build-up has chosen to disregard 
the rules of the nuclear age, and no-one 
knows for sure whether the Soviet 
military-industrial complex is still poli- 
tically controllable. 

In the West the United States may 
have sounded the alarm but It creates as 
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How the balance of power 
is becoming an imbalance 


Uw V N " ri,oh Pd.): 8owJ«t[schs Macht und 
-SSI Verhandlunoopomnc Im Wandel 
mlllUrlsoher KrifteverhBltnlsse (Soviet 
Might and Western Negotiating Policy in the 
Light of Changes In Military Power Rela- 

Baden-Baden 1883, 

832pp., DM39. 

Uwe Nerlloh (Ed.): Die Efnhegung sowjetls- 
oher Macht (Containment of Soviet Power) 
Baden-Baden 1983, 600pp.,’ 


point of view and, second „ 

h°s'™ n m td WhaU,m ^|ESEAR CH 

varied and enuncia"^^ [aWT O 
of Ways, IS that the f unda ‘* |Utt il 
lem is not the aim of caMrSf 

viet Union to wage C1 %d 

U is that a new political^ 111 3 11* 
rope ,■ taking shape ^ r 

decline In cooperation bai* ■ "vS'ag 
ca and Europe. 

In the process Western EdaK' 'ftfMl 

soru:r sin8l,dep( "l i ':?|Li 

The role of military f orftill i 
point out with particular ckjto 30,000 peopli 


many problems as it solves, so hectic is ' T T t Pierre Hassner and Johan Holst. 

if and the rhetoric of the US administra- find comSonTn^h^*^ W ° rd) wl " TS" an ? lysis of conventional power 
tl0n - unoconsolationinthem. relations in Europe between 1965 and 

Western public opinion in general 1980 b y PhiHp Karber is centred on « 

has undergone a change that fundamen- maihX* °f toe unusually mstmcUve careftilly researched comparison of 10 
tal y affects the framework of security aim of Serf* w *** 8 SUCCe> ke ? " eapon s > rslems in East and West, 

poiiqy decisions. y i rca|isa l ,ons - 11 18 one of the most illuminating arli- 

In the Federal Republic of Germany Nearif ST c!es on tbe ? ub J ect P»Wiahed in recent 

JifSTE a h ,r KMs&ff js* ^ r'oi^ s * lves rise to most aia ™ in « 

lism to hysteria. * P ia ' ll a _ nd , i . n comparison It shows that 80 per cent of the arms 

build-up in Central Europe since 1965 


And that In a count™ the shine „r in En | Iish ' “ U,,a : up ln c ? ntral Europe since 1965 » is not enough to 

which is of greater significance for eral years of work bv an* 1 il? 88 °fi SCV J pn It bC6n attributabIe to the Warsaw tbat Societ Democrats renuIiiP( de 
peace and security in u Pact * . _ Nato. That is beside the mtapvto 


in Germany, but also Richard Burt and ro P B is taking shape as n® 
Hemy Rowen. decline in cooperation 

The German authors, other than Ncr- ca and Europe, 
lich himself, are Lothar ROhl, with two In the process Western Em* 
extremely readable essays on Soviet become increasingly den e 2 
policy and arms control, and Trutz Ren- Soviet Union. m 

torff, with a thought-provoking annlysis The role of military forte i, 
of peace ethics. point out with particular*! 

There are also articles by well-known increasingly be limited to fa 

foreign experts such as Headley Bull, noting political change In ibTt 

Pierre Hassner and Johan Holst. tercst in Europe while provife 

The analysis of conventional power brella for Soviet interests m 
relations in Europe between 1965 and °P C - 
1980 by Philip Karber is centred on a . Tlw peace movement m 

carefully researched comparison of 10 ,ssue - it concentrates excB 
key weapon systems in East and West. weapons and largely disw 

It is one of the most illuminating arli- political context. 

:Ies on the subject published in recent This is the crux of the accus 
fears and gives rise to most alarming som e Social Democrats to? 

. roughshod over the security rf 

it snows that 80 per cent of the arms sensus in Germany. 


low a working day 
in space is spent 


er 30,000 people went round the 
german Aerospace Research 
Ishment in Porz, near Cologne, 
ppen day last month, 
iy more people than expected 
i the German equivalent of Nasa 
bombarded the experts with ques- 

Jrope’s Spacelab probably created 
[ interest. It is due to be launched 
loard the US space shuttle Colura- 
lt the end of September, 
jestlons repeatedly asked were 
[good is it and what do the astro- 
shave to do. 

wide range of experiments is to be 


vearT aWt m , Europe in 1,18 working party headed by Uwe Nerlich 

fnWe^E“ “ y0 ‘ her5 ' a,a 


So it is high time for a review of the 
essentials of security policy and of for- 
ces and trends with a long-term effect 

futor& draW UP 11BW approaches for the 

™m“ 8 ' two,,ewbooksarecorapu,so,y 
No-one who works through these two 


pohcy Wled8Cd autbority 011 sec urity 

His authors hold varied views. They 
are conservative liberals. Social Demo- 
crats and US Democrats, all acknow- 
edged experts with a Hind of know- 
ledge that leaves them closer to the real 
world than to the ivory tower. 

authorfl includ8 E«d Ikle 
and Cohn Gray, often dubbed critical 


Pact. Nmo, That is beside the pok tfvised on board Space,ab by the 

It also shows that with one exception The duul-tracfc decision is ts rtission spocialista during their 
this gigantic output of urms nnd equip- mutter of whether the Fedcnl 1 da ^ in space - 

ment changed (he balance of power to ° r Germany, in agreement vid ^ ^ wil1 cover astronomy and 
Nato's detriment. lies, is prepared to resist ash ^PMcs. plasma physics of space, 

"Whenever the Warsaw Pact forces Soviet claim to hegemony ii! spheric physics and terrestrial ob- 

went into the lead quantitatively und Europe. ,,tion - medicine, biology and mate- 
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achieved qualitative parity the tuctical 
concept was changed from that of n de- 
fensiye system to that of an offensive 

,, Tb ® res i u,t * 08 Karber sees it, is that 
tne West has suffered a strategic defeat 
in peacetime. His central tenet is one 
Hat German security policymakers 
have yet to think over. 

It is that the Warsaw Paot is under- 
mining tile flexible response strategy by 
ruling out Western options both in con- 
ventional defence and in respect of the 
nuclear deterrent. 

James Martin’s analysis of the bal- 
ance of nuclear power in Europe bet- 
ween J970 and 1980 is based on equally 
conscientious research and is no less in- 
formative. 


Those who surrender « rese “ r ? h '^ , . - 
position on this crucial issueof^ oFthe four is the first West Ger “ 
interest arc indeed adv«alm| y “ tronaut Dr Uir Merbold. His 
Europe. ir m is a Dutchman, Dr Wubbo Oc- 


PfflM 

i German 
’ Foreign Affairs ■ 
• 1 Hevlaw 


Editorial 

■ advisory board: 

Heinrich Beohtoklt 
• i Herbert von aoroh 
Kurt Georg Kissinger . 

. ’ Klaus Ritter 
. , Waller Schael 
« Heimut Schmidt 

Richard von Watesack^r , i 


Address 


Profession 


HaT 1 ! 6 ®°y iel UnIon » ,Ie 8a ys, has mo- 
dernised its nuclear weapon systems 

over a lengthy period of time. 

The facts could hardly run more 

6r JS th ° fllarming picIlJ res painted 
in he Western public debate, which 
deals almost exclusively with future US 
Systems. 

, / V t ® net tbat recurs and is backed up 
by facts and arguments throughout the 
two books is likely to give food for 

ofde^ b ° thsCCptics and supporters 

It is that in the 10 to 15 years in 

^ notch rf nd mU, ? ateral dct « te POH- 
y notched up their successes two 

di e r"l“ ,,,a, m ° Ved in opp ““ a 

rvl e S'" 1 968andl978 Sovi e t miii.a- 
ry spending increased by roughly 75 per 

America cut ta defcuce 

con.,.„? y f ° Ut 40 per Mnt '«ms of 
constant prices. 

The manpower of Warsaw Pact for- 
Europe increased by about 

& period * 88 a £*Jnst a 
decline of roughly 50,000 in the numeri- 
cal strength of Western forces. 

tionS 

HsUould be t «tendeS. r t0 T* *** thU 
'5® oywaH tendency is upsetting be- 
cause, firet, the .balance of .power is 
steadily deteriorating from (he West’s 


it They are doing so by sun 
it without a fight to the Sovicfri 
c destroying the West's neaxhriq 

$ (ion by llicir domestic aclmlits. 

This new Europe issaidtofi 
damcntnlly from the views a 
y political parties in the Uonnfe 
have been agreed since I960. 

» That is why why both boobi 
length with amis control andfc 

. negotiating policy (why it I** 

. and wlmt it cun accomplish). 
i Often one might wish (In 
were more keenly aware of to' 
felt by the Bonn Opposition. 

Doubters require answeat 
mocrutic security policy 
than narrow majorities. 

Many critics of security |d 
not to worry whether East w* 
responsible for the arms build<? 

The energy and actionlsmoff 
generation for whom the te* 
power politics are merely 8 & 
history books they seldom f 

aimed at the West. . 

They clamour for the West wj 
its security policy and have 
measure of success. Their deK 
as far as unilateral concession* 
the East and its hierarchical p 
military set-up unerringly F® 1 
with their. arrqs build-up. 

If a security system is ju(^j 
length of time it has 
then never in modem Gcnntf* 
has there been such a disc/ep 
ween publicly-voiced doubts *r 
curity policy and its actual etftf 
Differences of opiniori 
afisen in the Federal Repubhe 01 
many are deep-seated. It 
before the consensus ranges 
it does today once more. Kad“ 
(Di«Z*^* 

The writer Is Director of the R 6M ?* 
tule, German Council off Fofrig* iJJ 
Bonn, and Profaator of Poffri* 8 r 
veralty of Cologne, ^ 


! istronomical and solar physics 
eotr, devised by French and 
scientists, comprise extensive 
observation in the ultraviolet 
lduding registration of X-ray 
and special observations of the 

plasma physics continues to 
ate on the Earth’s magnetic 
d its properties. US, French, 
an, Austrian and German ex- 
tents are plunncd. 

ftnospheric physics and terrestrial 
ervation have a direct bearing on 
dice and are thus of special interest, 
he surface of the Earth wll be ob« 
*d mainly in German experiments, 
high-resolution photos being taken 
Brake up charts and gain gener- 
pjdrmallon. 

information scientists have in 
d w on subjects such as farmland, 
Jonraental influences, coastlines 
:?nowieii. 

i dar Photos, unspoilt by cloud, are 
M information about the surface 
E rties of land and sea. 

on Bwell at sea are said to be 
cularty important and useful to me- 
jogisb as an indication of win'd 
wjons and weather prospects, 
tdical and' biological experiments, 
ldll }g.two German projedts, will 
*nlrate on man. The emphasis will 
J Spac ® sickness, the influence of 
Htlessiiess on the body, circulation 
| other issues connected with space 

& e m ° st extensive experiments will 
t °so m materials research and pro- 
Lowering in reduced gravity (at 
n 5 flight altitude gravity is re- 
sot zero). 

CQm Pri ses three dozen ex- 
deluding 35 from Europe 
rj :»om the Federal Republic of 

JjNfi., . 

ktnfs? l f Pme " t ^ or tbe various expe- 
^ the materials laboratory on 


In reduced gravity 
the physical pheno- 
mena and proper- 
ties of various ma- 
terials (solid, liquid 
and gas) are to be 
put to the test. Li- 
quids and gases be- 
have differently on 
Earth, or at least in 
such a way that ob- 
servation is either 
difficult or impossi- 
ble. Liquid samples 

falsify certain ef- Euro astronauts di 
fects on Earth be- hard Furror, Ulf Merbold. 
cause the liquid comes into contact with 
the walls of the container. 

Samples of liquid can be suspended 
in mid-air, as it were, in reduced gravi- 
ty, thereby making entirely new experi- 
ments possible. 

The same is true of molten materials, 
experiments with which are falsified on 
terra firma by the effect of the container 
wall. 

Such scientific projects in space may 
seem extremely abstract, theoretical or 
unrelated to anything specific. But most 

M ost of the publicity involving the 
German Aerospace Research Es- 
tablishment (DFVLR) centres round the 
European astronauts being trained at 
Porz near Cologne. 

Yet the aviation medicine Institute, 
which is also in Porz and also a unit of 
the DFVLR, Germany’s equivalent of 
Nusa, docs equally exciting research 
work. 

it is surprising work too. You would 
hardly expect specialists in aviation me- 
dicine to be concerned with how the 
body reucts at greut ocean depths. Yet 
they do. 

Later this year the Titan diving simu- 
lator is due to start operation. It is a 
medical research laboratory designed to 
simulate conditions at water depths of 
up to 1,000 metres. 

At that depth divers are subjected to 
100 bars. The highest pressure yet expe- 
rienced is nearly 70 bars, or a depth of 
686 metres. 

This record, set up at Duke Universi- 
ty in Durham, North Carolina, in 1981 
was simulated, just as the trials in Co- 
logne will be. 

Tests at these depths are by no means 
the only medical problems to be solved. 
Simulated depths of 400 metres and 
more are mainly experimental, 1 

Practical diving work at depths of 
between 200 and 400 metres regularly 
gives rise to questions to which definite 
answers have still to be found. 

Seabed mining looks like being strict- 
ly for robots and will be remote-con- 
trolled, although there may also be a 
role for special manned diving craft. 

But at depths of up to about 500 me- 
tres there seems sure to be an Industrial 
demand for diving work in the years 
ahead. 

For the foreseeable future there will 
be no substitute for skilled divers in this 
sector. Their versatility and flexibility 
are indispensable. 

For years divers have given sterling 
service in repair and maintenance work 
on oil rigs and platforms and in laying 
pipelines in the North Sea. 

. But accidents are frequent^ partly be- 



Euro astronauts during training. From left, Ernst Willi Messerschmld, Wubbo Ockela (Holland), Raln- 


aro aimed at specific later applications. 
They may lead to the development of 
new materials with new properties. So 
these experiments could arguably lead 
one day to the construction of factories 
in outer space. 

Experiments are to be carried out in a 
ground model of the materials lab to 
compare findings with those made in 
reduced gravity. 

So many and such different tasks 
much be carried out simultaneously 
during the nine-day mission that each 


(Photo: DFVLR) 
astronaut has been drilled repeatedly at 
the space simulation institute. 

Drill has been indispensable because 
there will be so many and such different 
tasks to complete. But it is by no means 
ideal. 

"Later missions,” says a member of 
the Aerospace Research Establish- 
ment’s stall’, “would do well to reduce 
the variety of disciplines, at least for the 
next few years.” Gerhard Taube 

(Deutsches Allgemelnes Sonmagsblalt, 
24 July 1983) 


Laboratory tests try to help 
the diver at sea-bed level 


cause training is inadequate and partly 
because technically inadequate equip- 
ment is used. 

A further cause is the unpredictable 
behaviour of the human body in such 
working conditions, as three examples 
should suffice to show. 

In 1968, at the first German subma- 
rine laboratory in the Baltic, the well- 
known specialist in diving medicine Dr 
Horst Hartmann of the DFVLR died at 
a depth of only 10 metres. 

A year later, when the submarine la- 
boratory off Heligoland in the North 
Sea was inaugurated, two divers died at 
21 metres. 

Sealab 3, a US experiment also carri- 
ed out in 1969, resulted in the death of 
an aquanaut at 183 metres. He was as- 
phyxiated while trying to clear up a 
technical hitch. 

The dead men were all free agents. 
None had a lifeline to/ a surface craft 
that might have been able to help. 

Divers can only work as free agents 
at depths of up to about 400 metres 
after a period of adjustment in a press- 
ure chamber and breathing a mixture of 
oxygen and helium. 1 

“Divers live in large pressure cham- 
bers on board a diving vessel or a plat- 
form," the DFVLR aviation medicine 
institute explains. 

"Pressure inside the chamber is equal 
to what they will experience at the 
depth where they are due to work. 

“They are transferred in a diving bell 
at constant pressure and breathing the 
same mixture of oxygen and helium 
from the pressure chamber to the sea- 
bed and back. 

- “In work at depths of 150 metres or 
less, divers are often brought back to 


the surface immediately after complet- 
ing their mission, 

“For work lower down the saturation 
technique is used and they can spend n 
fortnight or longer under constant high 
pressure either preparing for a divo, 
working down below or being gradually 
decompressed. 

“The decompression phase' can take 
two or three dnys. it may even last two 
to three weeks." 

In 1966 conditions.were simulated in 
Cologne for 12 days .in a pressure 
chamber. Two meri survived conditions 
at a record simulated depth of 220 me- 
tres. 

Titan, the new simulator, is to aim at 
a new record depth of 1,000 metres. 

Research will concentrate on testing 
oxygen mixtures for long-term use and 
on perfecting diving techniques. 

Someone .returning to the surface 
from conditions way. down below will 
do so in accordance with a timetable 
drawn up by aviation medics in charge 
ofthe experiment, 

. The deeper down he has been (and 
the higher the pressure), the more slow- 
ly he must be able to readjust to normal 
pressure. 

. Titan consists of four chamber 8: a 
wet chamber, a living chamber, a bath- 
room and toilet unit and an access lock. 

The lock is to permit access at high 
pressure so as to lend a hand in an 
emergency. - * 

Professional divers should 1 benefit 
from the findings. So should industry, 
Which sets great store by both safe and 
economic diving. 

Gerhard Taube 

(Deutsches Airgemilnta SodniagsbtaM, 
. 31 July 1983) 
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Red alert for bird species 
facing extinction 
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S ave the Birds was the title of a book 
by ornithologist Gerhard Thieicke 
and others. Published In 1978, it was 
long a non-fiction best seller. 

The title was both a demand and a 
plea for help, and both are more urgent 
today than ever. 

More and more species of bird are in 
danger of extinction, Thieicke and 
fellow-ornithologist Sepp Bauer say in a 
report on which the Red List of endan- 
gered species is based. ■ 

. They work at the Radolfzell bird 
sanctuary of the Max Planck Institute 
of Ethology In Bavaria, where they stu- 
died stocks of endangered breeding 
birds in 1975/76 and 1980/81. 

: T7ieir findings formed the basis of the 
fifth Red List of endangered birds that 
has just been published by the Max 
Pianek Society. 

It makes depressing reading. The 
trend remains persistently negative, al- 
though there has been a slight improve- 
ment for a number of species. 

The latest species Thieicke and Bauer 
say is extinct in Germany is the white- 
eyed duck. They also report the virtual 
-oxtmctjoo oltije black-crowed shrike. 

The only reason for aot classifying it 
as definitely extinct is that no details 
are available of recent breeding trends 
In Bavaria, where it still, sporadically 
occurs. 

So.it still, leads a statistical existence 
on the list of species facing extinction. 

■ Seven, species are said to face immi- 
nent extinction. They are the dunlin, the 
wood sandpiper, the rock martin, the 
black-browed shrike, the black tern, the 
hooRpe an4 the dwarf bittern. 

There has been a catastrophic decline 

I I. .. 11 “ 

. A Giessen J biologist has combined 
jT^twb technjqpM of sterilising insects 
■Ml 0 bid to, eradicate, the fruit-fly. 

-The fniit-fly, an insect of the genus 
Dresophtia, js a pest found all over the 
Particularly in the Ironies, 

■SSL,* havoc 6n (hilt and 

pumpkin crops. 

•tjgSsst* ■— » 

. J *5*9* iTbna, 29, has been study- 
ing the problem for thireb years, • • i . 

, ce \ 9 1\ a $ en efic method knbwn 

as the stirile insect technique; or SIT, 

JJ* heading -north from South had 
central America to the United States. 1 
' Mexican and USscientiata have built 

1 *? ere about 500 billon 
fruit-flies a week are sterilised by radia- 
tion. ■■ fi;_- i . ' . _ ; •, 

tiiott’ released: to mate with 
fertile partners in the orchards. The j 
“J.atewith sterilised 1 

$n *! I 

«r^-^ hn l qua hass ^WPcd the tide t 
of OTiit-fliea from Guatemala to Mexi- s 
$o,bm it, is expensive. , J 

. In Bwopo Professor Uven in Mainz q 


in numbers of the last three species, the 
two men claim. 

There used to be 238 species of 
breeding birds in the Federal Republic 
of Germany; 133, or 56 per cent, are 
now redlisted. 

Twenty are extinct, 30 face imminent 
extinction, 25 are threatened with ex- 
tinction, 23 are threatened and 35 are 
potentially endangered. 

A particularly alarming point, says 
Rainer Ertel of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, is that an increasing 
number of everyday species are now en- 
dangered. 

The latest Red List includes the par- 
tridge as seriously endangered. "If the 
latest figures are any guide,” Thieicke 
says, “it ought to be classified as threa- 
tened with extinction.” 

The tale of the partridge is exemplary 
inasmuch as it pinpoints many fea- 
tures typical of the decline in the num- 
ber of species of birds. 

Uke many of Its feathered friends it 
lives in wayside trees and islands of 
shrubbery in an increasingly monoto- 
nous agricultural landscape. 

Farmers have cleared and drained its 
habitat to grow crops on fields and in 
meadows that used to provide the par- 
tridge with cover, protection and some- 
where to seek refuge. 

Tho uninhibited use of insecticides 
has also substantially reduced the 
ftocka-oLflora^dJaunaJhat-Used. to __ 
be the partridge’s staple diet. 

This highlights the ecological context. 

It took a much more widespread decli- 
ne in the number of species of flora and 
Jauna to condemn a given species of 
bird to extinction. 

Surveys by botanists have shown tha, 

72 varieties of wild flower have either 
vanished or are endangered as a result 
or human Interference in fields and 
meadpws, 

“Tho superficial green of consolidat- 
ed arable land :1s deceptive,” says the 


On the way out. Tho partridge. 


Max Planck Society. “It hides a grey 
and unnatural monotony.” 

Mere vestiges of unspoilt natural en- 
vironment are all that is left in the Fed- 
eral Republic, the report says. 

A particularly catastrophic loss from 
the viewpoint of breeding birds has 
been the disappearance of nearly all 
moorland. 

Only about two to three per cent is 
said to be still in a state anywhere re- 
Bombling the natural condition. 

The destruction of stream and river 
banks and primeval woodland is no less 
catastrophic from the bird-lover’s point 
of view. 

Acid rain now threatens to destroy 
virtually every acre of woodland in tho 
-countty,4£ trees -cany-on- dying- at-tho 
present rate about 60 species of wood 
birds will be in acute danger, Thieicke 
says. 

Rachel Carson wrote her Silent 
Spring |n the early 1960s, outlining u 
traumatic vision of a world without 
birdsong. Spring looks like growing 
steadily more silent, Thieicke and Bauer 
say. 

Their latest research findings moke 
her book seem prophetic 20 years later. 

, Horst SchifThuinn 
(Kfilncr Stadl-Aiuelgcr, 2 1 July 1 98 J) 


attack on 

the fniit-fly 


.Wd a British sdetitist by tho p'ame of 
rCuijtis have developed another method 
discovered in Russia in 1940. 

t«*piquo known u the 
t«JWiocapon method , and involves 

to ' produce 

IjMvely unfertile, variety offait-fly. 
process, and masaproductlon Js probIe . 

aT 4 ‘ssa?* i, “" £ 

tJSL'? fr0m atr ansl6c*tion line 
that art 75-per-ceat congenitally sterile 

tion'thif* 5 ? em to a l° w doseof radia- 

Tb£l m ? k l! the !!i sterile. 

This is such a high level that flino 

in»(ed In ihh wny „ |nnwn«dtoS 

specially Jriected befo“^^^ 

»^or£S 3 S #pw,y,terileby 


His males are only slightly weakened 
by their minute dose of radiation and 
better able to compete with untreated 
males for the females’ favours in the 
mating stakes. 

SIT males are subjected to, a heavy 
dose of radiation and are very weak, 
Steffens says, while the long-term effect 
Pf his combined approach is even more 
important,, ... 

His dual-track breed arc 75-per-ccnt 
sterile congenitally, and this percentage 
^bequeathed to what offspring they 

So they keep the,’ fruit-fly population 
down for generations even when very 
few or no new combined sterile techni- 
que insects are let loose. 

His project is backed financially until 
the end of the year by, the GTZ, a Bonn 
government agency specialising in tech- 
ni«I cooperation with the Third World. 

Steffens’ technique is likely to under- 
go field trials in the Mediterranean next 
year* ■ , i 

His dual-track fruit-flies will be able 
to compete with untreated males and' 
snow; how. fast and permanently they 
are capable^ of decimating the fruit-fly 
population by genetic means. 

Geaitje DesgroseiUitrs 

1 '• taatffdMO, 12 July (91)) 


sws and Germany : delving 
into unsung archives 


' Pollution cm 
go to court 

A tmospheric pollution u! 

deaths, both on tbs ion 
the subject of several casts 
Constitutional Court in Karlmb 
Environmental pollution, 
na Krems- Hemesath, Is a bred 
basic right to life and propertyr 
development of personality 
She and her husband, a 0^ 
fessor or administrative orp 
lodged their complaint, the Ci 
kind, with the Karlsruhe «01 
June. 

In their Neunkirchen ApM 1 
after (he town where the Krt*> 
the Federal and Land govertrx 
called on to undertake Imnw^s 
meusurcs noeded to reduce Ad 
utmospheric pollution fast tod 
lively. 

Frau Krems says this h 1 
gramme about which politic 
aion is possible. The state hasp 
fuilure in averting danger to top 
Appealing to the Ccflrt 
Court is thus the last Imperii i 
the judges to require polilkaa) 
suitable action, she says. 

Fifteen people have lodged i 
suits, Professor Krems 
dude Essen parents whose cw* 
suffering from the pseudo-Knfl 
drome. 

It is a convulsive cough seefl 
by fits of choking. The pstwjj 
atmospheric pollution of W 
blame. 

Cases are backed by a Iffo ^ 
run mental associations thatastf 
lions have no collective rightof^ 
In a joint declaration theyjf* 
that over 25 per cent of the 
woods and forpsts are al li*w[ 
danger of extinction, with . wr 
day dying. 

the economic cost of 
pollution In the Federal fePjj 
Germany is said to b* . 
DM40bn to DM70bn a year. - 
If the demise of woods afwj: 
the price one has to pay f° r n 
environmentalists argue, ■ 
expensive. < 

Forest owners, not involved^ 
gaiion, are thinking of 
action. But lawyers think W.- 
not be successful. 


I parations payments Is a term that 
Dunds as though it might havp 
bptrowed from tho small print of 
urpnee policy. , 
i idea of first exterminating an en- 
jfopjfl (genocide), then making 
iib by way of reparations, or Wfc- 
'wschung, to use tho German 
Is macabre. 

legal terminology reparations arc 
aal. compensation. Anyone who 
ed internment in a German con- 
lion camp was entitled to DM150 
itt or she spent behind barbed 

reparations, such an inadequate 
pt, were intended to amount to so 
more. They ; presupposed, how- 
, [hat lho Germans were prepared 
nppralso their altitude toward tho 
K . . 

j there were so few Jews left after 
Holocaust there was no immediate 
Kin why the Germans should go to 
'trouble. 

nstttd they went out of their Way to 
riiilo-Semitic, It was not a very cred- 
Bltempt by people who, by and 
ej were only too happy to forget 
ut the whole business. 

Ihey didn’t really want to know what 
jd gone on between (he Germans and 
r/ews. Which is probably who such a 
pr undertaking as the Bibliographi- 
pdalcaln Frankfurt hos gone lurgely 
policed, 

mas set Itself the task of probifig tho 
Bh contribution to Gorman life end 
Ei from tho mid-!8ih century to 

Ithus covors tho period from when 
|«ws were led by Moses Mendeis- 
i out of their linguistic ghetto and 
P) to speak and write German to 
the Germans set about cradicat- 
Jewish part of their culture, 
ho Jews felt German culture to bo 
own," Renate Heucr wrote in the 
w to her first volume of tho Vfcr- 
nlsjQdischcr Autoren in dcutscfier 
dt, published by Campus VerlBg, 
taam Main, in 1981. 
toy took over and keenly appre- 
d German treasures and values. 

' oiso transmitted the riches of their 
Baitcient culture in German. 

Put the Germans did not feel 
|Me4 to pay any general or more 
Jtive attention to the Jewish world, 
tore has been no more far-reach- 
topetus on the Germans' part to get 
t0 ^e long-ovcrduo investigation 
N Phenomenon of German-Jcwlsh 
^istencc. • '* 

Jhere has not, since the Second 
War, been as much as a desire to 
°ut how those who lived among us 
J erB either murdered or expelled 
[tove differed from us.” 

Heucr has compiled her bib- 
Py °f Jewish writers; in German 
I tad of the Bibiiographica Judaicu 

fFrankfurt. 

L is . a f a rtlity set up In 1966 at the 
pWMion of the rabbi and write*, Eto- 
goenyoetz. 

^ to document all Jewish, wri- 
J german, not just literary writers 
L ®. nctcr sense of the term but also 

critics, scientists, theatre 
ijjieand artists. 

gwV^hiws arc so important bc- 
rafVooj are 80 exhaustive. Heine and 
nd Joseph Roth we know about. 


But the Frankfurt archives are cata- 
loguing for the first time bio-bibliogra- 
phical data of many other loss well- 
known writers and publicists. 

. About 50,000 names have so far been 
unearthed. Their Jewish origins, biogra- 
phies and bibliographies are ascertain- 
ed and documented as far as possible. 

So are excerpts from their works 
whenever they appear noteworthy and 
the reception they and their works were 
given by their contemporaries. 

The Bibiiographica Judaica currently 
consists of 200,000 file cards, a collec- 
tion of documents and photographs, 
and literary remains stored in shoo 
boxes. 

The shoe boxes are a reminder that 
the archives’ finances have always been 
shaky. The project would long since 
have folded had it not been for the mis- 
sionary zeal of Frau Heuer. 

She kept the archives going in the 
face of all difficulties. Her commitment 
is not personally motivated, as it were, 
inasmuch as she is not of Jewish des- 
cent herself. 

The archives arc housed in the base- 
ment of a house in the Frankfurt suburb 
of Westend. They clutter up two packed 
rooms, with just enough space between 
the filing cabinets for two people to sit 
down. 

Frau Heuer pays the rent and expen- 
ses such as the telephone bill, typewri- 


A uschwitz remains for many Jews 
the painful proof that tho Christian 
civilisation is not to be trusted, suys a 
German-barn American, Professor 
Jakob J. Petuchowski. 

But, ho told guests at a lecture ut 
SaurbrQcken University, discussion bet- 
ween Christians and Jews hud reached 
an enviable levol in Germany compared 
with America. 

This was because of the guilt Chris- 
tians felt about the Nazi annihilation of 
European Jcwb. 

Professor Petuchowski holds the 
chair of rabbinical studies and Jewish 
theology at the Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

He was born in Berlin in 1925 and es- 
caped to Britain just before war broke 
out. His family remained in Germany 
and died in concentration camps. 

Beginnings of a Jewish Theology of 
Christianity was his topic. The lecture 
was sponsored by tho faculty of Roman 
Catholic theology and u local bank. 

The aim pf the partnership is to. hold 
lectures on the social and political sig- 
nificance of religion today. 

In view of increasingly inflexible rcli- 
! gious attitudes in world hotspots and 
: his own personal experience Professor 
; Petuchowski outlined what can only be 
called a grand design extending into the 
> theological ftiiurc. 

It would, he said, bo a truly Cdpemi- 
■ can revolution ill both Jewish • and 
; Christian thought if a ; Jewish theology 
i of Christianity aqd.A Christian theology 
| of Judaism were to emerge. 

! Whether Jewish beginnings were 
sound enough to lay the groundwork 
for any such edifice would depend in 
! part on how Christians behaved toward 
1 Jews. 

Asked when he felt able to visit Ger- 
many again, he said 1973. He had delib- 
• eratcly left it late. ■ 


ters. paper and postage out of her own 
pocket. Her salary and those of two as- 
sistants are paid by the DFG, a scienti- 
fic research organisation. 

DFG grants arc awarded for a limited 
period to a research director who is re- 
sponsible for the project. Projects arc 
-usually carried out at university depart- 
ments, where the interests of research 
staff and the project director are identi- 
cal. 

The department often takes the pro- 
ject over once the DFG grant runs out. 

But tho Bibiiographica Judaica was 
virtually treated as a bee in Frau 
Hcuer's bonnet and her personal hobby- 
horse, because it had nothing to do with 
a university. 

Research directors were not unduly 
interested in it, and in one instance the 
project director did it more harm than 
good. 

The DFG grant scheme proved inflex- 
ible and a handicap. Renate Heuer as a 
mere PhD in German studies was on 
the lowest rung of the academic ladder 
and non-existent as far as the DFG was 
qoncerned. 

Negotiations were invariably con- 
ducted with.her project director, with 
the result that she had to go begging, 
submitting protracted, and often fruit- 
less applications for. expenses to make 
visits to Prague or Vienna that were es- 
sential for research purposes. 

, Ofton enough it was less trouble, al- 
though more expensive, to foot the bill 
out of her own pooket. 

Yet the archives already perform a 
public function. Staff increasingly re- 
ceive enquiries from research workers. 
Haftmut Binder, tho Kafka specialist, 
for instance, consulted lho Bibliogra- 


What Auschwitz 
remains 
a symbol of 



Jakob Patuchowekl ...soveral titles 
available In German. ipHoio: Schmidt) 
Ho had suffered from ii psychological 
block as' a result of losing His family in 
Germany.He had pdf .intended. (o' revi- 
sit Germany unless the Germans them- 
selves invited him. ;; , ... - ii ; h 
Ho wad first invited 1 : by; a religious 
foundation in Freiburg in 1973.:/! . 

Now he. regularly visits, tho Federal 
Republic ot Germany* where, be holds 
courses in theology. ' 1 ' 1 " 

How: does he ffeel 1 about Germany 
today? “I refuse to generalise. My reli- 
gion forbids -me. to purite-tho children 
responsible for the sins of their fore- 
bears." 



Renats Heuer . , , missionary zeal 

phica Judaica on Kafka’s Jewish ■ rela- 
tives and forebears. 

Handling such enquiries costs time 
and money, both of which are provided 
by Renate Heuer. The only accusation 
that could possibly be levelled at her Is 
that she has paid too little attention to 
publicising and canvassing support -for 
her project. ' ' 

She has tended td go it alone in deal- 
ing with Her life's work. But is it not 
asking too much of someone to be both 
a research worker and her own public 
relations officer? * 1 

Public relations ought surely to Have 
been handled by her project director. J 

The DFG grant expires this year,’, and 
for a while it looked as though that 

Continued on page 12 


But When he meets a German in the 
street who will Have been old enough at 
tho time ho immediately wonders whe- 
ther it might bo the man who murdered 
his mother 1 or father. ' 

Professor Petuchowski stresses that 
discussion between Christians and Jews 
in Germany today lias reached ail en- 
viable level compared with America, al- 
though America had both more funds 
and more people. 

Why? He guve an indirect answer: 
tho feeling of guilt Christians had about 
the Nazi annihilation or European 
Jews. 

The views he outlined went much.fur- 
ther, but he also stressed that Auschwitz 
remained for many Jews tho painful 
proof that Christian civilisation was not 
to be trusted. , 

How does Petuchowski sea himself 
and how did ho arrive at his wider view 
i (and not just in terms of theology)? 

“I stand above parties, just like my 
great teacher Leo Bacck,” he suys. He 
does not represent any specific school 
of thought ; • * ■ * | 

His grandfather was an orthodox 
rabbi in Berlin. Ho grew up In a typical- 
ly German Jewish orthodox family, it 
was a pious family, but wide open to 
culture in general. 

As a young Talmud scholar 1 he had 
rebelled against parental views. At L7 
he was sent td an orthodox rabbinical 
college in Scotland and “felt- unable to 
breathe.” 1 . . • \ 

He discovered Liberal Jewry, went to 
London, studied there and became a re- 
ligious Instructor at the Reformed Syna- 
gogue. • .-' : ! 

He took private lessons from Leo 
Baecfc, with.' whom he later went to Cin- 
cinnati. • . . v; : . 

How does he feel about Israel, where 
he has worked as head of the Hebrew 
1 1 * Continued orr pageiA 
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heritage 


Rules remain rules: strictly no hanky 
pankerei in the Fuggerei 

X century^ jabled houses J, ln°Auj8burg “™ pact . I57 j w * len il waa based *>•> »ho Rhino- 

containing 147 apartments. The apart- dean and there str " ,s are land 8“ lldar - » baa never been changed. 

S" " - “ * ha P a - at nominal d °' — er. have ,o pay 

8 _!“ 8S " foundation, which tration is the very stuff the fZ,L ? surcharge of DM25 for such new- 
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^medicine 

| Searching behind the symptoms for 
| the person who is ill 


carries, the name of three 16th century 
merchant brothers, Ulrich, Georg and 
Jacob Fligger. 

German television is running a six- 
part series on the Fligger merchant dy- 
nasty. This has turned the houses into a 
major tourist attraction. 

The gates to the settlement are dosed 


Z 7 "V 4 wager mercnaw ay- apartments 

nasty. This has turned the houses into a What used to be the -mm • 

S 3 — s 5 SffflR»S 

ssaSSM- 


iranon is the very stufT the Fuggers r i j Ior such »<w- 

once used in their role as king- and , 8 ed P ubIic services as refuse dispo- 
pope-makers: money. saI » sewera SC, water and street cleaning. 

The Foundation is now in the process £ “P ious and honourable lifestyle” 
of systematically remodelling all 147 nnd cleanliness rank at the top of the 
apartments. community regulations. 


Occupants are not allowed dogs. 
They re not allowed to dirty the premi- 
ses by feeding birds. 


given a smaller 

only one mark a yew. ^MEDICINE 
The compound i, viaiedb,! « , . 

Searching 

th 

cnbin where people with HI 

treated — in some cases sue*} 

with an extract made fooler ost people who see a doctor are 
Buuincum wood. lj n0 t really sick. They just don’t 

Another thing that has diijv& The avera B° doctor who has 
the 1731 school where a (J3 been trained to diagnose physical 
180 children simultancouslyfcldws doesn't really know what to 
nual puy of 15 gulden an/aJtWi these patients, 
rye, % fag does a lot of things with them. 

Every home 'till ; P# h ° S ets the who!e diagnostic 
door j the inside m Ml * 10 ^ OM 

r°L P .“ ne "“ d ’ lho . M $is what Professor Herbert Wei- 



10 b « paid 8*s heatlng^llbeinstalled The Zf JS T* P “. rk 8US or ins * aU 

n mark) The ^ t , 8 ° es up t0 P er bousing unit: DM180,000 sievwion aerials. They are also for- 

rnw^0 8 ' PCnat5am(6ara 7118 finnnned from ,he ffonC d b ™, 0 S' aUndry . ” "’ 8 

. emong the largest P rivetely“wned S wood tad <>™- 

Continued from page 11 ests ,n Germany. But the forests are T™ 1957 regulations, which are still 

would mean the end of the road for the th £? te !I ed by acid rain - £???*' are a , mockei y of modem laws 

Bibiiographica Judaica ^ Foundation had no great trouble f°r the protection of tenants. The Foun- 

Frankfurt University is short of stalT a, e " ,ar 8 ia 8 and beautifying the ™ J" a risht t0 evict an y b ody and, 

and was reluctant to take the archives afte, \ the ravages of the 30 JJ? 1 *" be . moves out w| thln three days 

o^rbecusu of the wag. bill ,ha. might ^ r War 8nd then “* ai " afl " World *° re ' 

But the new project director, Norbert *1 h “ 8 r ° U f of its WQy t0 . In rcturn for virtually free housing in 

Altcnhofer, a Frankfurt German studies nlexiL^h 8U J VIVal ° f a housing com- simple but cosy surroundings, the fen- 

man, has collaborated with Frau Heuer Lrt *r f ° r < : entu r ics beQn a major ants must attend the Fuggerei church 

s n urer , a n r 8 c h?ve^sS“ivu." ,al C0 “ ,d * ' °" “ ral nnd S ° Cial S?” 8 ‘° ^ ** ' h ° 50U,S of 

oJofthem^’ so ? ial . r ,fare re — 


from the kiteh™ 10 108 Angeles, told delegates at 

sciv ne hnt,h ^ ^ World Congress on Psychoso- 
the?Mn^oom >e Ween lhe ^Medicine In Hamburg. 

8 m ' pe very fact that this congress (600 

The toilet, a portable dm Mites from 33 countries) was very 
container, was in the kitchen. tpsmaller than the huge meetings of 
tainer was emptied into the mewons, internists and psychiatrists re- 
got dark. £ the position of psychosomatic me- 


sure the archives* survival. 

A society of friends is to be set up to 
raise ftinds to pay the wage bill, which 
amounts to roughly DM160,000 a year. 

The DFG would hand over to this so- 
ciety the rights It has in respect of the 
archives. The university would provide 
premises and to a limited extent meet 
expenses. 

Hantwig Keim, the president of 
Frankfurt University, is a ij favour of 
Inis solution and says over the tele- 
phone he is confident the remaining 
problems can ba solved. 

What are still needed arc patrons and 
sources of funds to ensure that the 
archives can carry on working. 

fh^niwi 17 yC u7 0f colIecti »B material 
the Bibiiographica Judaica is in a posi- 
tion to work in public and start to probe 

syp* the history of Gcrmans 

American, research institutes and uni- 
versities work along similar lines, rely- 
mg on patrons. It ought surely to be 
possible in Germany too, especially in 
respect of something that has to do wim 

° ern,ans - Ulrich Greiner 

(DleZolr ( l5Jnlyl983) 


, "«“u uiiw uuys 

of receiving an eviction notice, to re- 
move his or her possessions. 

In return for virtually free housing in 
simple but cosy surroundings, the ten- 
ants must attend the Fuggerei church 
every morning to pray for the souls of 
the donors, 

da b s °elaJ welfare remains 
one of the major principles. 

A woman whose husband has died is 


House No. 13 (the Fumhh'L 

first to introduce numfoSfc® d,sd P llne that deaIs with both 
wealthy Augsburg) is the Ul ? bod 5' and their “"V 

in its original state. 'pm illness and its cure is, paradoxi- 

. ‘ ly, the one that receives the least at- 

a pamphlet for visitors in medical training and in day- 
wc show you here is not mwflifcy medicine, 
entertainment." The pamphJdfenvenUonal medicine (which in the 
visitor that the idea was to aldays used to be the same as psycho- 
imprcssion of the lire of sin^fetio medicine) tends to exclude psy- 
ccnturics ago — n life that fckfiogical factors as unscientific, 
comforts thunks to Germany 1 ] put it la this very exclusion that Is 
pita lists: the Fuggers, ^ Ldentifio, not to mention the inhu- 

of a medicine that views the 
(KoinerStadi.AmiipfiSfetitMthe owner of a malftmction- 
mm Jorgan rather than as a suffering per- 


and Jakob in 1519 
donated the first 
106 fully furnished 
homes “to their in- 
duslrious but poor 
fellow citizens.” To 
this day, applicants 
for a Fuggerei 
home must be Ca- 
tholic and “impo- 
verished due to no 
fault of their own.” 
Their income must 
not exceed DM 
2,000. Understan- 
dably, the waiting 
list Is long. Success- 
ful applicants — 
childless couples 
with the husband 
no younger than 55 
- pay only a token 
rent or DM1.72 a 
year. This is the 
rent laid down in 


tlj. ^ 


A pamphlet for visitors hjj: 
wc show you here is not meci 
entertainment." Tho pumphldi 


centuries ago — n life that b 
comforts thanks to Germany 1 ] 
pitalists: the Fuggers, 

KarlSaA 
(Kolner Sladi>Anzc[|tr,2; 
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The much too low assessment of psy- 
chosomatic medicine by conventional 
doctors who concentrate entirely on the 
body is grotesquely incommensurate 
with tho growing importance of psycho- 
somatics. 

For one thing, the classical psychoso- 
matic disorders (anorexia, chronic in- 
testinal inflammation and stomach and 
duodena] ulcers) have increased lately, 
the congress was told. And, for another, 
psychosomatic medicine has greatly ex- 
tended its. range of research and treat- 
ment. 

Today’s psychosomatics goes a step 
further by delving into the effects of a 
physical Illness on the psyche. A wide 
variety of physical ailments ranging 
from high blood pressure, coronary dis- 
orders to cancer are now understood as 
breakdowns of regulating mechanisms 
in which psychological factors could 
play a role. 

But exactly what this role is still has 
to be researched by psychosomatics, 
which has developed into an inter-disci- 
plinary branch of medicine. 

Professor Weiner ask?d: Why does a 
person living under particular condi- 
tions at n particular time fall ill of a 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged In see-at-a-glanee tables In these new reference ' 
works. Hiey Include details of atr and water temperature, precipitation, 

. humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning joiimeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facta and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis Is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. ' 

The guides are handy In size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 

Commerce, Industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are a vail able: 

North awl South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80; 

Aila/Austnlia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, I30pp, DM 19.80; 

Eoropa/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 


' V ..BSC 

Look it up in Brockfiaiis ; 

F* A. Brockbaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


particular disease at a particular mo- 
ment of his life? 

He cited the role bereavement can 
play in bringing about illness, pointing 
to results already obtained through epi- 
demiological research and animal expe- 
riments and the questions still remain- 
ing open. 

Social ties are evidently vital to both 
people and animals. Separation or fear 
of separation or loss can bring about a 
variety of diseases ranging from such 
well known psychosomatic ailments as 
asthma, diabetes or cancer. 

When baby rats were prematurely se- 
parated from their mother (at the age of 
two weeks) half of them died of infec- 
tious diseases within 100 days, as tests 
by a research team headed by Professor 
Weiner have shown. The rats’ immuno- 
logical system had been measurably 
weakened. 

Institutionalised children are prone 
to infection. 

Bereavement in middle-aged adults 
can also lead to a weakening of the im- 
munological system that usually does 
not occur until old age. 

Premature separation of young ani- 
imals from their mother also changes 
their brain metabolism and affects tho 
cardiovascular system and the hormone 
and enzyme production, all of which 
can lead to disease. Professor Weiner 
said. 

The physical disorders cannot be at- 
tributed solely to the withdrawal of mo- 
ther's milk. They are also due to the 
lack of stimulation coming from close 
contact with the mother. 

The implications for humans are 
clear: animals exposed to such an early 
stress of separation react to stress in 
Inter life with changes in their enzyme 
levels that promote illness. 

These studies of pathological berea- 
vement show that physical systems con- 
ta'ntly react to psychological factors and 
that Illness can ensue. 

People who go to extremes in their 
bereavement are probably unusually de- 
pendent on their ties to other people. 
And this is where their chance of a cure 
lies: good doctor-patient relationship 
can go a long way towards such a cure. 

Psychology is a basic factor in medi- 
cine, very much like anatomy suggested 
Professor Adolf-Ernst Meyer of Ham- 
burg, who chaired the meeting. 

' Psychology is compulsory in medical 
training today as is practical Work In 
psychosomatics. 

Hits means that even those members 
of the, medical profession who are only 
interested jh the body “must at least 
take nbte of the fact that people have a 
psyche as well;” Professor Meyer said. 

But psychology and psychosomatics 
account for barely more than, two or 
three'per cent of the training. 

The veiy fact that psychosomatics is 
now taught at various universities has 
led to apprehension and growing oppo- 
sition from traditional body-oriented 
doctors, Professor Thu re; one of 1 the 
founders of psychosomatics, told the 
meeting. • 

For the sake of the patient, it can 
only be hoped that the opposition Is no 
more than rearguard action. 

Rosemarie Stein 

■ {Frankfurter Allgemelns Zettung 
i , , . fttr Deutschland, 20 Jvlyl983j 


Warning over 
increase 
in child addicts 

D rug addiction among children is in- 
creasing alarmingly, according to 
Deutsches Arztebiatt, the official jour- 
nal of the German medical association. 

Henning Kehrberg, a doctor at Col- 
ogne’s children’s hospital, says in an 
article that much of the blame can be 
laid at the door of families, society and 
the state. 

There are only rough estimates of ad- 
diction. But It seems certain that b!x per 
cent of people between 12 and 20 regu- 
larly take sleeping pills, pain klllere or 
pep pills. 

At least one million of Germany's 10 
million people aged 25 and under have 
at least once taken illegal drugs. In nine 
cases out of ten, the drug was hashish. 

Of these one million, 100,000 are ad- 
dicted -- 60,000 to heroin. 

Kehrberg says children are taking to 
drugs earlier and the trend is towards 
harder drugs. 

Alcoholism is still one of the main 
problems. Ten per cent of Germany’s 
known alcoholics are juveniles, Kefir* 
berg says. 

Regional surveys show that 28 per 
cent of 15- to 17-year-olds and 49 per 
cent of 21- to 24-year-olds drink alcohol 
regularly. 

“The assumption is that there is a 
steep rise in the number of those who 
have their first experience with alcohol 
when aged between 12 and 14,” says 
Kehrberg, 

But It is usually after the age of 1.7 
that the situation becomes critical. 
.“This Is when g^oup attitudes are aggra- 
vated by difficulties In dealing with 
• other people and conflicts with the op- 
posite sex. Loss of a job and the result- 






Ing lack of monoy can frequently lead 
to asocial behaviour.” 

Kehrberg points to the fact that alco- 
hol is cheap and easily obtainable de- 
spite laws prohibiting the sale of it to 
minors. ' 

Surveys made by tho AnU-Addlction 
Centre show that children had np prob- 
lems whatsoever obtaining hard, drink 
in 40 of the 69 shops surveyed. 

In most cases, the children are not 
asked about their age or what they 
wanted to do with the bottle. 

The situation in Britain is different 
though not muoh better, there, alcohol 
is expensive. Teenagers use barbiturates 
as a substitute. 

' Kehrberg deplores the fact that chil- 
dren are constantly faced with the use 
of alcohol in daily life because of what 
is shown in the media. 

Even popular children’s < books tell 
about people drowning their sorrows In 
alcohol. 

The addiction problem Is becoming 
Increasingly dramatic. At least 1.8 mil- 
lion people are reportedly addicted to 
alcohol, pills . or drugs. This means that 
there. is an addict in one out of five fa- 
milies. 

Treatment is still largely unsatisfac- 
tory, and the relapse rate is high. 

Jochcn Aumiiler 
. (Dio Wilt, 22 July 198)) 
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We want to fight, not type, 

say women soldiers 


W omen, soldiers in Nato want to 
Join combat units. They want to 
get away from nursing and office work. 

■ ■ This news of military frustration 
emerged. at a meeting in Brussels of 33 
women officers; ten of them generals. , 
There are 250,000 women soldiers in 
‘ Natoior ffoo per cent. The great majori- 
ty, 170,000, are American. , 

Germany has only women doctora in 
Uniform. Other women in the Bundes- 


“The boys cannot be uninhibited be- 
cause the moment they as much as say 
gw 1*4 m _ 15 eII °’ they are ostracised by their 

JJlU* . not tVflP friends," sho said. 

® ' V h* 1981, Belgium passed a law mak- 

_ l j • ing all military positions equally availa- 

II SAlfllPfC ble to men and women * In return, the 

i* MVIUIVI a women must, meet the same enlistment 

criteria and undergo the same (ruining 
as their male counterparts. 

According to Lieutenant Carmen van 
1 dcn Bosche, who represented Belgium 
at the conference, these stiff domunds 
~ have reduced the number of successful 

iitaiy aoademy graduates, fow of them app ! c ““ ts although more women have 
are later given top portions * apphfld ia 1983 than lho before. 

Says Canadian Colonel Anne-Marie , Mcutcrs 

Belanger, who chaired the conference : (Sflddoutsche Zdtung, isJuly 1983) 
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Doctors accfUR world 

police oif^n architect revolutionises skyscraper 
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ty, 170,000, are American. Says Canadian Colonel Anne-Marie , Reuters 

Germany has only women doctors in SS. 0 ch * ,rcdthe Terence: (S °ddeaucho Z eltung, 19 July 1983; 

uniform. Other women in the Bundes- n u«=firi/ i anCe s na f ura,I y a major 

wehr’ are civilians. Itaiv Luxemhrmrn obstacle, and we are trying to overcome A 1 • , 

and Spain have no ~SE5E Auschwitz 

■^ th#I6Meraberna(iOMOf ciit co r . dfrompa88 n 

H^iiinr aI rira , ^ w s ta ' ha “ ’for* m a ™ i,insprafas ° r * 

aboard Baval vessels while others servo . H 0_deacribes himself as a deliberate 

as aircraft pilbts and navigators. beth Ko^th* Dutch . U _ outeoant . E . Iiza * ??fjS. 0nkt H ® is as Impressed as he 

- W “* of "»"»» ^ali. vc, opt'd" " PSCt by " ,C WBy l5rael h “ *. 

; " ■ r. tbo individual countries* willing- ^ In 1948 the State of Israel was a his- 


j ‘frill Mivinava 

demo viow . . 

A group of doctors I® J UCOII 

Hco '.of using, exec "• 1 

against demonstrators C eJnut Jahn, from Zimdorf, near 
also accused of taking la Nuremberg, has made a name for 
periphery of. dcmoiistralE if * A“ eric ? as , th ,® archit0 1 ct who 
the “violent hard core a the wor,d,B boldcst and most 

Tiic charges wore made, f«8at skyscrapers, 
conference by a aroim Z! ^ hailcd m ^ US raedia 


v 

design by cutting corners 


ty--*'* '"’V 7» - 

rt h. j„": . : 


w uung, excess .. , , . 

already exists and aims to arrive at a 
new statement on the age in which he 
lives. 

The charges woriTmadi skyscrapers. _ he sees it, a deterrent example of a stato- 

conference by a groun reml ^ becn badcd ‘ a tbe V s medbl went of technology. It is a building in 

per cent of Berlin’s doctafi «P* rstar 35 Baron Hi 8 l1 Tech, In place of black, foursquare mono- which technology is an end in itself and 
They said demonstrato? cow critics see him as the shape of liths he designs unprecedented strue- in which the idea of architecture has 

singly being treated with!** to come ’ a P recursor °f 21st cen ' tures that seem to make a mockery of been neglected, 

vero tliut fits of rufle bvth^ rcMtecture. stress analysis. They certainly run coun- The same framework has to suffice 

the onlv AvniuMDiU. ™ ^ career has certainly been an ler to the conventional. for ail functions. He describes his own. 


Village tries to 
stop Ali from 


A whole Palatinate village, Hohenfil- 
len (pop. 450), has tried in vain to 
prevent the deportation of a 23-year-old 
luric, N^ci Damir. ‘ 

t Damir thinks that be would become 
of “Oiey Wolves" Hller'com- 
manaos back in Tlariey. 

A Kaiserslautern court turned down 
the application of a couple who wanted 
to adopt him because, as the court put 

IIS no “ a " ,rai pa " w 

Since this was already a ruling on an 
appeal, the last resort now is to mako a 

7*? My , lum hearin «* Th ® 

hearing ruled against him. 

• Damir, whom the villagers affectio- 

r flS made nationaI 

^adBnes became of the backing he has 
received from the villagers amid an at- 
mosphere of rising hostility towards fo- 
reigners. 

? e vlll “8 ere “PPOrt his 

t ELI'S " JS'Ss?' < h « ,rrived 


iuo motviauai countries’ willing- 
ness to improve the status of women ge- 
nerally, ° 

The Scandinavian countries, which 
are traditionally more liberal, treat 
women soldiers better than to the more 
conservative southern nations. , 

It is not only prejudice , and sexual 
molesting that troubles women soldiers. 

flhnL S ^ ng ! r * ^ ““W" specialist 
aboard , the American amphibian .craft 

Mount Whitney, told a Reuters corre- 
spondent during an East Atlantio Nato 

fcU .hie p^ht ‘ iX WOmC " ° n , b ° ard 

_ They are shunned, she .said,, because 
J® me “ don,t J ^ low bow to act towards 

t&r 11 ? SaJ U ?™ don>t dar P of 
fear °I b , eins "Primandod by 
tile officers, and the officers don’t talk 
lo tnem. 


vcioped. J naa ac ’ 

In 1948 the State of Israel was a his- 
torical necessity, but it need not bavo 
taken the shape it since had. On this 
issue ho shared the viewpoint of Martin 
uuber. 

“^7 Judaism is a universal 

2S Tr fu f urc of Jew ry is not identical 

stood*’ P aC ° WhCre itS Cr ° d,c oncc 
Several of his books have been pub- 
hshed in German by Herder Verlag.'dr 
Freiburg. Titles (retranslated frorn'Gcr- 

ri^ Ud ° : ^ at ° ur Masters 
Taught Us, .Tho Voice of Sinai, Servico 

to God by the Heart and, his lutcsl, 
tures ° Uf MaBlcrs E *P lai » *bo Scrip- 

This latest work, published In Gcr- 
maain I982 i clearly contains thcologi- 

i C “ ldyMmlte - IMfiMr 

ISuarbrOckcr Zcidujg, 12 July |9jjj) 
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the only explanation. 

Case histories of head 
ken bones and concussion r 
the tip of the iceberg. 

The doctors said that tfcieli 
been a conspicuous iiweu, 
number of women patients nil 
plo injuries, : 

They said one pregnant ft 
had been kicked in the 5^ 
fell. They cited the caso ofaJJj 
slightly built man who, slttl^ 
kerb and singing an Englishu 
beuten up and had to be m 
broken wrist und a number oil 
juries. 

A woman who had helped p 
photographic exhibition wdh 

In Ik. J. <• 


b to come, a precursor of 21st cen- 
[rchl lecture. 

[career has certainly been an 
bg one even in the land of unli- 
jopportunity. He has made it to 
[pin a mere 15 years, 
b, whose father is a school tea- 
Eudied at Munich Tech, graduat- 
1 1965, and went to America as an 
bgo student In 1967. 

[It now one of the world’s fore- 
Mltects, senior architect and a 
win Murphy Associates, Chicago, 

bwiiAaiMf Tahn 


a uivvavk; wi 

stress analysis. They certainly run coun- 
ter to the conventional. 

To the Americans’ surprise he has 
given them back something they had 
failed to appreciate, a piece of Ameri- 
can identity. 

John's skyscrapers have much more 


The same framework has to suffice 
for ail functions. He describes his own, 
entirely different approach, which 
sounds much more functional, as fol- 
lows: 

The building must be designed in ac- 
cordance with the hierarchy of different 


Bunco fli murnwu icbii, giauuai- jouji a stkysbrapors oavo muen more coraance wun ine ruerareny 01 auierens 
1965, and went to America as an in common with the Empire State functions for the Individual rooms. Yet 

039 student in 1967. Building and American art d6co than at the same time it must correspond to 

Is now one of the world’s fore- anything US architects have designed existing buildings nearby, 

architects, senior architect and a since Mies van der Rohe. Architects can learn a great ideal from 

r In Murphy Associates, Chicago, Yet Jahn has no intention whatever old buildings about how to achieve 
who now trade as Murphy Jahn. of modishly maligning his feilow-coun- both objectives, 

has designed and built In New tryman Mies, who has lately been ao- Jahn is convinced architecture ought 
Dallas, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, cused by US architectural critics such to Interpret certain relationships. Op* 

Itageles, Johannesburg and Dur- as Tom Wolfe of a “second colonisa- posing the distinction between moder- 

nhfi,43, is said to have made his tion of America.” nists and post-modernists he attempts 
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juries W st un a nura ^^*piS,43, is said to have made his lion of America." nists~and post-modernists he attempts 

A w . .... . lea hil home base, Chicago. “Mies exerdsed a strong influence on to arrive at a synthesis. 

wn ° , pclp ”f®rburg architectural historian Pro- my career, incredible though it may The Xerox Center la Chicago is an 
in fh* 1 ° ex f hlblUon Hdnrich Klotz describes his seem," he says. “His designs were aes- example of his bid to break out of Mies 
. . orway for a motnrcic»‘y breathtaldngly new. What is so thetic, formally ambitious, and not just van det Rohe’s box. It stands virtually 

, _ a rS i. by P ol f* { fflb6ulK? pragmatic, as is claimed nowadays. side by side with a . famous group of 

himirif k 1 f. sh0 tncd J°^|hfl has broken the bounds of the “Mies deliberately set out to design buildings designed by Mies. 

tj, ’ _, er cft “ rm ' vas of skyscraper Imposed on boxes as a reaction to the architecture Jahn refuses to accept Mies’s- cult of 

«r ini, 5 lan8 u In , thc ty an earlier German, Mies of his day.’* rectangular corners. He cuts out corners 

inrffrnt dCB *. thc doctors lQ W TOw Robe, 1886-1969, the last head Jahn claims to do much the same. He entirely. His 42-storey Xerox tower is 
_ r Q c lCfi , ut an , unpre««j**j Bauhaiu, too bases his work on a reaction to what rounded in striking contrast to the sur- 

or aggressiveness is sweepjcjliit . .. . rounding boxes. ■■■ • ■ ■ 

Interviews with other im* Wu Wi l mi ef ridl h P a ufith k ndt I ¥ftwt It fiopp— big in Gtuwwy? I In later designs JahU devtiops his ajp- 
said, supported tho impresto* We riehf Peut s i M raid Wet? How does Oenwwy view the preach further. His towers grow more 
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nists and post-modernists he attempts 
to arrive at a synthesis. 

The Xerox Center in Chicago is an 
example of his bid to break out of Mies 
van det Rohe’s box. It stands virtually 
side by side with a . famous group of 
buildings designed by Mies. 

Jahn refuses to accept Mies's- cult of 


her. 19*6 “and" uEg ^d™ of ^xua! be 

'W. brother); they even formed a X f.ncro bf W . 0ma,,,!, dc ‘ 

SS 1S0 eoU ’ ctod ' more ,era «•&' “ oa " mat - 

One of the group members Is Tied nuhfif b ^ bee " a change of 


Move to make rape within 

marriage a crime 

HhSiser 8 (SPDj'Is^romolIng'a^ni ^ lng *““1 “'ortion and rape to In- 

pS!'b7 1 a; rapo ' vilh,n : **&**£siz ‘ cxually vlc - 

* - 


She eaya “the defence of sexual ho. exo.H>.'J!S. Stan !. lal f S . hef movo wi 'h the 
near has developed, into a woman’s dc- womm S,T d .° “ b ? mes for ba(tered 
■fence of hc r self-delen^ination h mat- ISwLZj j */ 7 ? per “ nl of ‘ b « 
tersofspt,” , ^ 3t said ih^?iL en ? a ™ d *° r in Berlin homes 

Becauso there had been n „ > , * 81 “ tfia J ibey had been abused by their 

mmm, sm^m 
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indicates thut an unprewfe* 
of aggressiveness is swccppjA 
Interviews with other dector 
said, supported tho impresari 
polico now increasingly zmd 
"peaceful people on the pwipk 
demonstration rather than bi 
hard core.” 

Most of thc Injured peRMJ,fc 
tors auid, were dissuaded by H 
yers from filing charges on iki 
that they could find tliemseiveti 
with resisting the polico. 

The doctors also told ll« * 
that there Is evidence that h# 
ministrations supply the 
lists of injured demonstratois. 

The group intends to urge Ik 
cal Association after the pub# 
days to allow doctors to act 
tors between the police and df# 
tors and so help to reduce agg 
both sides. ^jayi 

(FrankAjrter Ruadsdnn. Itf 


A^man Nf dim Fni*n ffbt Ihnen DIB WELT. 
DoRtchlandt poito, DbcmdonatolhaN- und 
WlrfjehiAiwttuflg. 

QtH sg pwMhNI oai AlovMt8B9ti7 
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ytowjMwwes la rtpetiM* i c* outadan dint 
Dje WELT, la quoiidicn illetiuna imUpcndiM. 

lupnrtgloful ct Sconomique. 

0 m A MM CKMtMt M 

JUminmImT 

nuiidi? 

AlMMteBMU ptvnltf Mcomranvia no 
WE Via - >e dlMo tndnmdciM, nidoMl • 
cconofliteada Aknunhi 


worid? 

Vou w(R And (he aniwen to Ohm quwtiORi In 
DIE WELT. Oeniun/j Independent nittonil quality 
end tconomte dally mwipepcr. 

CIm rtn mifdndt in 
O a wwhi TUmivoJe 

Mipoite • (all quedd k bonk In DIB WELt; 

II quoddlano Indlpendente, eeonomko della 
Oemanla, • llvelto nadonals. 

UKfld nimirari la eoMcstaddn a ettu pnguntn 
cn DIE WELT, d diahoaltmin IndcpcndletAe. 
luprimstaial y eeondmleo. 
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sBStfBB&r ;«sas- 

!SSS , ~' te -»-'** •SSfJuStfSS^t .SB&t-"®-®- 

fri '" dB Wi,h * 50h of cXfed * Si unantoxbuily; It h?s ■ “Har assaults?' ^ - W 

h ‘ n H ° fttJK ! ricnM "H>c expe 

to subarc sS ! ahotild notTeTJSMf a ^ X - ** 


u,™Xf dopt rr - Ho ! ri .z fr* a*. 

taSSH 

sSrHrzs 


law '" a ‘ i0 " “ ^^viniWe.” , , 

bad been eurbcd.1 ■ ■ , 0 rey Wolves mU,. £ 

The court rule, out art appeal. . ■ , . , friVod P ro ‘ e <*» ‘he man’s girl- 

; " -•’•••• CBMerTolLacin "?? ^ J U,cfobul « «• wife. ^ 

(FranlcTurler Rundschau, 14 July I983| “^V^’Tor an amend- 

tnent df the Cnminil Code sections go- 


n.thjuV 10 Mk that the 

pubdc be excluded. Victims testifying In 
| court frequently have to answer aiie* 
i tio ” B that bare tb eft Intimate iives.” 9 
: n „hu IT*** ** Pf die 

public is necessary to “make ft easier 

f °L* he Victim t0 dcsc ribe her own^ar- 
irowhig experience or listen to other 
. people’s testimony." ? 

;! th^f i5 J ing ,aWS ' shc “T 8 * don *t take 
ithe victims traumatic experience into 

- • (Oi* Well, ?J July jsgjj 


Dying pareoi 
seek a home 
for children 

G udrun Broil, 40 is dying ^ 
Her h us ban d, Herbert, 
three heart attacks. They 
would be better if their twoj 
• eged six and seven, were ado# 

• . • i So they- advertised in a 
■ ■ The result ws that only five spPf 
were received. None were 
Then the Press took op 
family has now been inundaK* 
avalanche of adoption 
Brdll has asked applicants w . 

• dier then telephone, He NJ 5 
able to cope with.the flood ov 

.... 
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preach further. His towers grow more 
slender the higher they go, with sharp 
edges graduated. • ■ • 

The : smooth plate glass Is also lent 
structure by using glass in various sha- 
des, interrupted by projections, as at 
One, South Wacker, Chicago. 

It may also be bent into a wave-like 
formation by horizontal indentations, as 
iq the North Western Terminal project, 
also in Chicago. 

The State of Illinois Center’s plate 
glass is graduated, bevelled and arrang- 
ed in a 90° bay, departing even Anther 
from the box design. 

Conventional flat roofs are also re- 
placed: by gable roofs, slanted fooft, gi- 
gantio upside-down art dico consoles 
and folded tower helmets (as In the de- 
sign for the new landmark of Houston, 
Texas). ■ ’ , 

Americans are jubilant, talking in 
terms of a new dimension in architec- 
ture and of the most exciting buildings 
since the first skyscraper wu built 
In the quest for explanations for this 
explosion of form John’s references to 
the hierarchy of rooms or to surround- 
: ing architecture will be felt Inadequate, 
True, the. Idea of the gUs-roofcd 
atrium, the light-filled hall that Jahn ex- 
tends into gigantio dimensions and even 
superimposes, as at One, South Wacker, 
by means of the indented facade rear- 
ranges the entire mass of the building. ' 
:The portals and entrance balls to 
which Jahn restores Importance and so- 
lemnity in keeping with a buried tradi- 
tion given the sequence bf room* a 
fresh Significance. 

The crucial factor is that Jahn does 
not simply add these features IP the 
conventional box deslgn. He sees them 
as a challenge to design new buildings 
to suit them. 

He 1* helped by hb go-ahead dour* 


Breaking bounds (and clouds, toe) 
...Helmut Jahn (right) with proposed 
82-floor offlos building. (Photo: AP) 

mlnation to express himself and by 
what -he well reaUsee-la a -delight in 
pushing the technical solution to its li- 
mits. 

This, he says, will be "convention” 
when it comes to the next building. 

Jahn has been greatly helped to part 
company with the box design by a 
change In outlook on the part of ma)or 
US customers. 

A few years ago corporate customer* 
preferred anonymous facades behind 
which the capital and potential of lead- 
ing companies could develop undis- 
turbed. 

Nowadays, says Jahn’s deputy, Rai- 
ner Sohlldkneoht, from Munich, good 
architecture has become a matter of 
prestige for well-known firms. 

Speculators and builders have also 
come to appreciate that money cannot 
be made by building Inexpensive, bor- 
ing, off-the-peg structures. 

If Germany’s sad skyscrapers an any 
guide, it is still too soon to talk in terms 
of a new self-confidence on the part of 
leading German companies. 

Do the benefits of anonymity and 
faoeleeeness outweigh the drawback* to 
corporate identity of the uniform, 
unaesthetie box tradition? 

The question has yet to be answered 
where Germany is concerned, which 
may well be why Jahn and Schild- 
knecht, whose work has made world 
headlines, have yet to be given a single 
conusiaalon ln their home country. 

They have not gone out of their, way 
to take part in loagwiaded competitions 
that seem to make sure that nothing too 
original or, perish the thought, revolu- 
tionary is built in Germany. 

Yet. they have not even been invited 
to submit designs, hot even by the lead- 
ing German banka whose architectural 
lack of taste has marred the appearance 
Of on* German dty after another. 

Denkwert Quntncb 
(He Writ, 13 July tM3) 


